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Alphonse Daudet: a Sketch 


By MARY F. SANDARS 
Author of “ Honoré de Balzac: His Life and Writings.” 


Most Englishmen have first made Alphonse 
Daudet’s acquaintance through the medium of 
the illustrious Tartarin—that bombastic hero 
of southern France—whose exploits were the 
pride of his native town of Tarascon, and who 
in order to keep up his reputation for reckless 
bravery went to hunt for lions in Algeria, or 


wended his way to Switzerland to gain renown 
as a climber. 

But Alphonse Daudet is a versatile writer. 
There are people who, when they hear his name, 
think of the exquisite masterpieces of diction con- 
tained in “ Lettres de mon Moulin,” “Contes du 
Lundi,” and “ Femmes d’ Artistes.” Others again 
remember his novels, “Numa Roumestan,” 
“ Jack,” “ Le Nabab,” “ Les Rois en Exil ” and their 
fellows, with their extraordinarily expert style, 
in which every effect of sound, of omission, or 
of insertion is carefully arranged to produce a 
given effect. 

Alphonse Daudet’s word-painting—vivid, and 
at the same time psychological, representing 
states of mind as well as facts, has been con- 
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demned by one of the greatest French critics, 
who—while admitting its brilliancy—complains 
that the presentment of pictures to the mind is 
not the legitimate aim of language. 

However that may be, Daudet’s grace, his 
irony, his pathos, and above all his power of 
creating type, place him in the front rank of 
modern French novelists. 

He was a native of Provence, that southern 
country bordering the Mediterranean, which was 
in ancient times the home of the troubadours and 
minstrels of ballad fame. It is a land of wide 
open plains, solitary farms, and white powdery 
roads, which are continually dried up by the piti- 
less heat of the fierce sun; a land too of high 
blue skies and clear air, purged from mist by 
the boisterous mistral, which rushes over the 
country, roaring—Daudet says—like an escaped 
bull, and breaking up the sunshine in its course. 
Olive and mulberry trees, pines and cypresses, 
bow beneath its irresistible sway, blinding 
clouds of dust follow in its wake; but its passage 
cools the African heat of the soil, and leaves the 
air absolutely transparent and hazeless. 

Through this country the yellow Rhone makes 
its rapid way almost in a straight line from north 
to south, and the vineyards grow down to its 
shores. It is essentially a summer land, and in 
the winter the solitary farms dotted here and 
there at long distances over the landscape, and 
the plane-trees—which “ strip themselves of their 
bark to the complaint of the wind "—give it a 
melancholy appearance. Sometimes too the frost 
holds the land in its iron grip, and the cold seems 
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unnatural, and therefore doubly cruel in the 
province of heat and sunshine. 

The inhabitants are essentially men of the 
south, emotional, sensitive, and imaginative. 
Among them have been found many men of 
genius, so that France owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to that southern province, which sends up 
to Paris a constant succession of noisy black- 
bearded youths, who cannot even ask for a cup 
of coffee at a café without shouting and excite- 
ment. 

One of Daudet’s great glories in literature is 
the creation of the type of southern Frenchman, 
the “ Meridional;” but he has treated his foibles 
with unsparing severity, so that he conveys the 
impression that he disliked the people of his own 
province, that beautiful land bathed in brilliant 
sun, of which he often speaks with affection. 

An account is given in the Figaro of the erec- 
tion after his death of a statue to him in his native 
town of Nimes, and the writer comments on the 
fact that the townsfolk appeared to be completely 
engrossed by a bull-fight, and seems to blame 
them for their indifference to the ceremony. Was 
it indifference that they felt? Or did the Meri- 
dionals resent the attacks that had been made 
on them, and feel in consequence little affection 
for their author? 

Alphonse Daudet was born in Nimes on the 
13th of May, 1840, and was his parents’ third 
son, his devoted brother Ernest having come 
into the world three years earlier. The Daudets’ 
house faced on to the Petits-Cours, one of the 
principal streets in Nimes, and behind stretched 
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the terrible Catholic suburb called 1’Enclos de 
Rey, from which the fanatical weavers would 
pour out on the slightest pretext, a fight would 
ensue, and would continue till the inhabitants 
became tired of throwing stones at each other. 
The Daudets were of humble origin, Alphonse 
Daudet’s grandfather being a peasant who came 
down from a little mountain village in the 
Cevennes, to find work as a silk weaver in Nimes. 
Later on, he started a business himself, and this 
was carried on after his death by his son Vincent, 
Alphonse’s father. 

In a remarkable passage in “ Les Rois en Exil,” 
Daudet thus describes his surroundings in child- 
hood. He says, “When Elysée Méraut thought 
of his infancy,—and he thought of it often, for 
all the vivid impressions of his life were there,— 
this is always what he saw: a large room with 
three windows, flooded with light, and in each 
window a Jacquart loom for weaving silk, 
stretching its high uprights, its interwoven 
meshes, like a moving blind upon the light and 
the perspective outside, a medley of roofs, of 
houses in steps, all the windows furnished in 
the same way with looms, at each of which two 
men in shirt sleeves were sitting working, alter- 
nating their gestures at the woof, like pianists 
playing a duet. Between these houses little 
harrow gardens climbed the hill, burnt and 
bleached garden patches of the south, arid and 
airless, full of succulent plants, of high bottle 
gourds, and with large crotons opening towards 
the west, bending their corollas to seek the sun, 
filled with the heavy odour of their ripening 
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seeds, an odour which after more than thirty 
years E1ysée fancies he can still smell whenever 
he thinks of his suburb. What commanded this 
view of the working quarter—as crowded and 
humming as a hive—was the stony knoll on 
which had been built several ancient windmills 
now abandoned, ancient foster fathers of the town, 
preserved because of their long service, which 
raised the skeleton of their wings on high like 
gigantic broken antennae, allowing their stones 
to be detached by the wind, the sun, and the 
acrid southern dust. Under the protection of 
these ancestral windmills the manners and 
traditions of a former epoch had been preserved. 
The whole of the little market town—this corner 
of the suburb is also known as |’Enclos de Rey— 
was, and is still ardently royalist; and in every 
workshop you will find, hung against the wall, 
fat, pink, and fair, with long hair curled and 
pomaded, and a pretty light on the curls, the 
portrait—in the fashion of 1840—of the person- 
age whom the people of the suburb call among 
themselves familiarly ‘Lou Goi’ (the lame one).” 

Certainly Daudet’s birthplace seems a strange 
one to be the home of the ardent disciple of 
modernity, whose aim was to paint the men and 
women around him exactly as he saw them, and 
to leave behind him a record of his own times 
which should be correct in every detail, and 
above all should throb with the spirit of intense 
modernity. 

His father, Vincent Daudet, was an ambitious 
hard-working man as well as an ardent royalist. 
He aspired to become a pillar of the Nimes 
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bourgeoisie, and habitually wore a tight coat and 
a white cravat, to mark his sense of his own 
dignity. He had married a woman rather above 
him in rank, a member of one of the most 
respected families in Nimes; she was gentle and 
unpractical, devoted to books—a taste her sons 
inherited-—but was not of much help to her 
husband in the affairs of daily life. Vincent 
Daudet was a most unlucky man. He quarrelled 
with his relations, his business did not prosper, 
and from the time when Alphonse Daudet was 
about six years old, continual misfortunes 
assailed the family. It was a wretched house- 
hold; the whole family, including the mother, 
being cowed by the father’s continual violence, 
though, as his son says of him in “Le Petit 
Chose,” he was in reality an excellent man; and 
he certainly seems through all his misfortunes 
to have been a good father according to his lights, 
and to have been determined to make every 
sacrifice in his power to procure a good education 
for his sons. 

Alphonse, as described by his brother Ernest, 
was at three or four years of age a pretty little 
boy, with large brown eyes, chestnut eyes, and 
delicate features. 

He was a difficult child to bring up, as he was 
absolutely fearless, and seemed to be goaded on 
by an unextinguishable curiosity for the un- 
known, which caused him to be continually on 
the quest for adventure. He had too inherited 
an extremely passionate temperament from his 
father and his two grandmothers, and during 
his fits of anger it was almost impossible to con- 
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trolhim. Ernest Daudet says that one day when 
he was shut up alone as a punishment for some 
childish fault, he behaved so violently that it 
was necessary to release him, and that when the 
door was opened it was discovered, to his parents’ 
horror, that he was covered with bruises caused 
by his throwing himself head foremost against 
the walls in his efforts to escape. 

He was terribly short-sighted, which added to 
the dangers of his appetite for independent 
research, and his mother was terrified about his 
safety unless he were under her own eye, or she 
knew that he was in the charge of his nurse. 
At different times during his childhood he 
narrowly escaped death by burning, drowning, 
poisoning, or crushing. He seems, however, in 
spite of his occasional fits of anger, to have been 
a most attractive and loveable child, generous, 
sweet-tempered, and affectionate; and perhaps 
because he had delicate health, or perhaps 
because until 1848, when a sister was born, 
he was the baby of the family, even his 
irascible father appears to have behaved with 
greater indulgence to him than to his other 
children. 

When he was about nine years old, the mis- 
fortunes of the Daudet family reached a 
culminating point, and after hoping against 
hope, and making continual efforts to economise 
by moving into cheaper rooms, and sending the 
boys to less expensive schools, the manufactory 
was sold, and the family moved to what seemed 
to them the cold damp northern city of Lyons. 
Madame Daudet in particular was inconsolable 
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at leaving the sunny south and all her friends 
and relations; while Alphonse gives an account 
in “ Le Petit Chose” of his sorrow at parting from 
his beloved warehouse, which he had trans- 
formed in imagination into an enchanted palace. 

At Lyons matters went from bad to worse, and 
Ernest Daudet says that the most melancholy 
time in his and his brother’s lives was spent 
there. However, for Alphonse there were com- 
pensations, for he was kept at school much longer 
than Ernest, and was a precocious though not 
a steady pupil. The river exercised a great 
fascination over him, and many were the days 
when he played truant, took possession of a boat, 
and rowed till he was exhausted. These excur- 
sions generally finished with his nose bleeding 
from fatigue, and owing to his weakness and 
short-sight he was often in the utmost danger. 
Sometimes too he met bad companions, returned 
half stupefied with absinthe after strange experi- 
ences, and only escaped punishment by an 
elaborate system of falsehoods. In all ways he 
was precocious, and at this time one of his great 
pleasures was to follow someone through the 
streets, to try to enter his mind and live his life. 

His future craft came very easily to him. At 
the age of fifteen he wrote “Leo et Chrétienne 
Fleury,” a novel which his brother says possessed 
all the grace and originality of his later works. 
The story was accepted by the Gazette de Lyons, 
but the manuscript was unfortunately lost when 
that paper was suppressed. About the same time 
Daudet composed several of the poems which 
afterwards appeared in “Les Amoureuses,” and 
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which are remarkable performances for a boy of 
fifteen. 

His literary efforts were, however, soon 
checked, for when he was about sixteen Vincent 
Daudet became bankrupt, and the family were 
scattered; Alphonse being sent to earn his liveli- 
hood as usher in a school at Alais. Here he spent 
a wretched time. Being small for his age, shy 
and timid, his pupils set him at nought and 
played cruel tricks upon him, while the masters 
would not uphold his authority. He was so 
miserable that he would often cry himself to 
sleep, pressing his head into the pillow that his 
sobs might not be heard. 

However, as soon as Ernest was settled in 
Paris, and had obtained a post on the Spectateur 
which brought in £8 a month, he sent for his 
brother, whose miserable letters filled him with 
dismay. . 

Alphonse Daudet arrived in Paris on the 1st 
of November, 1857, in a half starved and frozen 
condition, having had nothing to eat during the 
forty-eight hours’ journey. 

He was at this time of extreme though delicate 
beauty. He was small in make, with a clear olive 
complexion, broad forehead, and regular features. 
His dark liquid eyes were soft and dreamy in 
expression, except in moments of excitement, 
when fire flashed from them; his mouth was 
finely formed, with deep red lips. His was 
essentially a southern—almost exotic—type of 
beauty, and its feminine yet Bohemiar character 
was increased by the fact that hir silky black 
hair was always worn long. Even in his later 
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years, when his face was drawn and worn by 
pain, he preserved to a great extent his comeli- 
ness. 

Though he was wild as a young man, he never 
lost his refinement and delicacy of feeling, and 
when he first came to Paris he was shy and 
sensitive in an unusual degree. Gradually his 
character strengthened; but to the end of his 
life there was a certain femininity about his faults 
as well as his virtues, and perhaps it was this 
apparent weakness—with its concomitant char- 
acteristics of tact and adaptability—combined 
with the power which accompanies genius, which 
constituted the charm he undoubtedly exercised 
over everyone who came into contact with him. 

His worst privations were now over, for though 
the garret occupied by the two brothers in the 
rue de Tournon was not luxurious, and some- 
times they could not pay the rent, and were 
locked out all night, they soon began to sur- 
mount their difficulties. In 1858 Alphonse 
published “Les Amoureuses,” a small volume 
of poems which met with a favourable reception, 
and about this time he became a regular con- 
tributor to the Figaro. He now obtained the 
entrée to several literary salons—of which he 
gives a brilliant though rather cruel picture in 
“Trente Ans de Paris”—and he made many 
excursions into Bohemia, and had much oppor- 
tunity of observing the ratés, whom he describes 
with a masterly hand in “ Jack.” 

In 1861, through the instrumentality of the 
Empress, he was given a sinecure post in the 
Corps Legislative. When this was offered to him 
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by the Comte de Morny—who is described under 
the name of Mora in “Le Nabab ’—he objected 
proudly that he was a legitimist; and the great 
man replied, laughing, “ You cannot be a greater 
one than the Empress!” so the matter was 
settled. 

At the age of twenty-seven Daudet married 
Mlle. Julia Allard, and really settled down to 
work in good earnest. His marriage was very 
happy, his wife exercising a strong and benefi- 
cent influence over him. She was essentially a 
femme du Nord, prudent and economical; and 
though he could not emulate, he admired the 
woman who would only occasionally note down 
in the book of joint expenses a modest threepence 
for an omnibus fare, beside the many louis he 
had drawn. His experiences too in the War of 
1870 made him think seriously of life, and reflect 
that he might die leaving nothing worth remem- 
bering behind him. 

Madame Daudet was a writer herself, with very 
decided views on style, and it is amusing to see 
that her husband occasionally waxed restive 
under the discipline of the constant struggle for 
perfection, which was expected of him. “ Look,” 
he cried to De Goncourt, suddenly interrupting 
himself in an account of the plot of “ Les Rois en 
Exil,” “It is most unfortunate. You have caused 
me a great deal of trouble, yes; you, Flaubert, 
and my wife. I have no style, no, that is certain. 
People born beyond the Loire do not know how 
to write French prose. What was I really? A 
man of imagination. You do not suspect all I 
have in my head. Well, without you, I should 
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not have troubled myself about that brute of a 
language, and I should have brought forth, 
brought forth, in peace.” 

Daudet never became a member of the 
Académie frangaise, and his novel “1’Immortel ” 
is certainly an unkind caricature on that Institu- 
tion. Undoubtedly he had received provocation, 
though it hardly seems generous of one who was 
gifted with an unusual combination of beauty 
and talent to lay such stress on the abnormal 
ugliness of the Illustrious Forty. It is note- 
worthy, however, that while mediocrity—if well 
supported—climbs unopposed through the august 
portals, and seats itself unabashed in one of the 
immortal armchairs, genius only arrives in a 
storm of opposition, wounded and bespattered 
with mud; or perhaps, as in Daudet’s case, turns 
deeply hurt from the door, and in disgust and 
indignation refuses to submit again to the humili- 
ating ordeal. 

Daudet endured the ill-health and pain of his 
later years with heroic patience. His sufferings 
were acute, and it must have been peculiarly 
difficult for one of his highly-strung, sensitive 
temperament to bear the intense pain he had to 
undergo. 

“It seems to me that you are better,” said his 
friend De Goncourt one morning. “My dear 
fellow,” he answered, “ you know that when they 
crucified people in ancient times they sometimes 
unnailed them that they might suffer longer. 
Well, I am now at one of the moments of unnail- 
ing.” 

His gifts as a talker were even to the last 
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unapproachable. We are told that a party of 
intimate friends met one day at the house of 
Edmond de Goncourt, that the host—who must 
have been an alarming and occasionally a 
freezing personage—‘ received his guests with 
lofty grace ” and that everyone sat smoking round 
the luxurious room, occasionally exchanging 
reminiscences. The atmosphere was sad, per- 
haps because the shadow of the dead brother still 
brooded over the house, perhaps because the one 
left always gave the impression of remaining 
aloof, lost in memories. Sometimes the voices 
were hushed altogether, silence fell, and the 
friends looked at one another as though someone 
were dead in the house. 

Suddenly the door opened and Edmond de Gon- 
court went forward to help Alphonse Daudet, 
who, supported by a stick, moved painfully on 
his friend’s arm across the room. Daudet was 
tired, his face was drawn with pain; and he 
answered De Goncourt’s affectionate enquiries 
in a weary voice. Gradually, however, after 
recovering from the pain of movement, he 
became interested, and “ What a singular impres- 
sion grows on the auditors! The grey light in 
the room becomes brighter, the wood crackles 
more gayly on the hearth, it is warmer, the 
‘garret’ seems more inhabited, more living. 
A gleam of amusement and interest appears 
in De Goncourt’s large eyes. Voices rise, 
laughter rings out. Who is then this good 
magician? It is Alphonse Daudet, the invalid, 
tortured with pain; who, with his eternal youth, 
his lively imagination, spreads joy, light, shines 
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like the sun of Provence with which his face 
seems bathed.” 

Daudet was an invalid for so long, that his 
family had become accustomed to his crippled 
condition, and as he did not speak much of his 
sufferings, and bore them with exemplary 
patience, they perhaps hardly realised their 
acuteness. The shock was therefore terrible, 
when on December 16th, 1897, as he was dining 
with his wife, daughter, and two sons, he fell 
down in a faint, and died without recovering 


consciousness. 
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The Child Spy 


A STORY OF THE PARIS SIEGE 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


His name was Stenne, little Stenne. 

He was a Paris child, weakly and pale, who 
might be ten years old, or perhaps fifteen; with 
that class of urchin, it is impossible to tell. His 
mother was dead; his father, an old marine, had 
charge of a square in the vicinity of the Temple. 
The babies and nurses, the old ladies with camp- 
stools, the poor mothers, all the slow moving 
Paris which takes refuge from vehicles in the 
gardens surrounded by pavements, knew Father 
Stenne and adored him. They were aware that 
his rough moustache—the terror of dogs and of 
loiterers—hid a tender, almost maternal, smile, 
and that, to see this smile, one had only to say 
to the old fellow: 

“ How is your little boy?” 

Father Stenne loved his boy somuch! He was 
so happy every evening, after school, when the 
child came to meet him, and they went the round 
of the walks together, stopping at each seat to 
bow to the habditués, and to respond to their 
greetings. 

With the Siege everything, unfortunately, was 
changed. Father Stenne’s square garden was 
closed, petroleum was stored there, and the poor 
man—forced to keep constant watch—spent his 
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time among the ruined and torn up bushes, alone, 
without his pipe, and only saw his boy when he 
arrived home very late in the evening. So you 
should have seen his moustache when he talked 
of the Prussians. ... As for little Stenne, he 
did not complain much of this new life. 

A Siege! What an amusing thing for street- 
boys! Nomore school! No more classes! Con- 
tinual holidays, and the streets like a fair... . 

The child ran about the streets till evening. 
He accompanied the regiments of the district 
when they went to the ramparts, choosing those 
by preference which had a good band; on that 
subject little Stenne was an authority. He would 
tell you quite truly that the band of the 96° was 
not worth much, but that the 55° had an excellent 
one. At other times he would watch the guards 
being drilled; then there were the lines of people 
waiting. ... 

His basket on his arm, he joined in those long 
files which formed in the dim light of the winter 
mornings without gas at the entrance to the 
butchers’ and the bakers’ shops. There with 
one’s feet in the puddles one made acquaintances 
and talked politics, and as M. Stenne’s son, every- 
one asked his opinion. But most amusing of all 
was the cork game, that famous game of 
“galoche”} which the Breton guards had made 
fashionable during the siege. When the little 
Stenne was not on the ramparts nor at the bakers’ 
shops you were sure to find him at the game of 
“galoche” in the Chateau-d’Eau Square. He 


*“Galoche,” a game in which pieces of money are put on a cork 
which the players try to upset by throwing pebbles or money at it. 
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would not be playing, of course; that required 
too much money. But he watched the players 
with all his eyes. 

One in particular, a big boy in a blue blouse, 
who put on nothing but five franc pieces, excited 
his admiration. When that fellow ran one could 
hear the money clinking at the bottom of his 
blouse. ... 

One day, picking up a coin which had rolled 
under the feet of little Stenne, the big boy 
whispered to him: 

“That makes you stare, does it? . . . Well, if 
you like, I will tell you where to find some like 
it.” 

The game over, he drew him into a corner of 
the square and proposed to him to come and sell 
newspapers to the Prussians, one made thirty 
francs a day. At first Stenne refused, very 
indignant; and after the shock remained three 
days without returning to watch the game. 
Those were three terrible days, he could not sleep 
nor eat. All night he saw a heap of corks piled 
up at the bottom of his bed, and shining five 
franc pieces rolling away on the ground. The 
temptation was too strong. The fourth day he 
returned to the Chateau-d’Eau, met the big boy 
again, and allowed himself to be persuaded... . 

They started on a snowy morning, canvas sacks 
on their shoulders, the newspapers hidden under 
their blouses. When they arrived at the Flanders 
gate it was hardly light. The big boy took Stenne 
by the hand, and going up to the sentry—a good 
stay-at-home fellow with a red nose and an 
amiable expression—he said to him in a whining 
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voice: “Do let us pass, Sir... Our mother 
is ill, papa is dead. I want to go with my 
little brother to find potatoes to dig up in the 
field.” 

He was crying. Stenne, terribly ashamed, 
kept his head down. The sentry looked at them 
for a moment, then glanced at the white deserted 
road. 

“Pass quickly,” he said, getting out of the way ; 
and they were on the Aubervilliers road. How 
the big boy laughed! 

Dimly, as though in a dream, little Stenne saw 
manufactories which had been transformed into 
barracks, deserted barricades covered with wet 
rags, and long chimneys which made holes in 
the fog and mounted to the sky, empty, and 
notched. From time to time they passed a 
sentinel, hooded officers who looked through 
opera-glasses into the distance, and little tents 
wet through with snow which had melted before 
the dying fires. The big boy knew the roads, 
and went across fields to escape the guard-houses. 
Nevertheless they arrived, without being able to 
avoid it, at the main guard of the sharpshooters. 
The sharpshooters, in their little cloaks, were 
squatting at the bottom of a ditch full of water 
all along the Soissons railway line. This time 
it was in vain that the big boy began his story, 
they would not let them pass. However, while 
he was crying, an old sergeant, white-haired and 
wrinkled, and rather like Father Stenne, came 
out of the gate-keeper’s house: 

“There, little chaps, don’t cry any more!” he 
said to the children; “you can go to your 
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potatoes; but first, come and warm your- 


selves. . . . that rascal there looks frozen! ” 
Alas! It was not cold which made little Stenne 
tremble, it was fear, it was shame... . In the 


guard-house they found some soldiers crouching 
round a scanty fire, a really miserable fire, at the 
flame of which they were thawing some biscuit 
at the end of their bayonets. They squeezed 
themselves closer together to make room for the 
children. They gave them a drop of cognac and 
a little coffee. While they were drinking it an 
officer came to the door, called the sergeant, 
spoke to him in a whisper and went away 


quickly. 
“Boys!” said the sergeant, returning radiant. 
... “there will be hot work to-night. ... We 


have surprised the pass-word of the Prussians. 
... I think that this time we shall take that 
cursed Bourget away from them.” 

There was an explosion of bravos and laughter. 
The soldiers danced, laughed, polished up the 
sabre-bayonets; and taking advantage of the 
tumult the children disappeared. 

Beyond the trench there was nothing but the 
plain, and in the distance a long white wall per- 
forated with loopholes. They went towards this 
wall, stopping at each step, and pretending to 
pick up potatoes. 

“Let us go back. .. . Don’t let us go there,” 
little Stenne said continually. 

The other shrugged his shoulders and walked 
on. Suddenly they heard the click of a gun being 
loaded. 

“Lie down!” ordered the big boy, throwing 
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himself on the ground. As soon as he was down, 
he whistled. Another whistle sounded across the 
snow. The boys advanced crawling.... In 
front of the wall, close to the ground, appeared 
» pair of yellow moustaches under a dirty forage- 
cap. The big boy jumped into the trench by the 
side of the Prussian: 

“This is my brother,” he said, pointing to his 
companion. 

Stenne was so little that when the Prussian 
saw him he began to laugh, and was obliged to 
take him in his arms to hoist him through the 
gap. 

On the other side of the wall were great 
embankments of earth, trees cut down, black 
holes in the snow, and in each hole the same 
dirty forage-cap, the same yellow moustaches 
laughing when they saw the children pass. 

In one corner was a gardener’s house barri- 
caded with trunks of trees. The ground floor 
was full of soldiers playing at cards and making 
soup on a big clear fire. The cabbage and lard 
smelt good; how different from the bivouac of 
the sharpshooters! Above were the officers. 
One could hear them playing on the piano and 
uncorking champagne bottles. When the Par- 
isians entered they were greeted with a hurrah 
of joy. They gave up their papers; were given 
drink, and made to talk. All the officers looked 
proud and ill-natured; but the big boy amused 
them with his street smartness, his slang 
vocabulary. They laughed, repeated his words 
after him, and disported themselves with delight 
in this mud of Paris which was brought to them. 
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Little Stenne would have liked to talk also, to 
prove that he too was not an idiot; but some- 
thing embarrassed him. Opposite, rather apart 
from the others, sat a Prussian who was older, 
more serious than the others, and who was read- 
ing, or pretending to read, for his eyes never left 
the boy. There was tenderness and reproach in 
his gaze, as if this man had at home a child of 
the same age as Stenne, and said to himself: 

“I would rather die than see my son follow 
such a trade... .” 

From that moment Stenne felt as though a hand 
were pressing on his heart and preventing it from 
heating. 

To escape from this anguish he began to drink. 
Soon everything was turning round him. He 
heard vaguely, in the midst of loud laughter, his 
companion making fun of the National Guards, 
of their way of drilling, imitating a rush to arms 
at the Marais, a night surprise on the ramparts. 
Then the big boy lowered his voice, the officers 
came nearer and their faces became grave. The 
miserable fellow was forewarning them of the 
attack of the sharpshooters. .. . 

At this shock little Stenne got up furious, 
sobered : 

“Not that, big boy. . . . I won’t have that.” 

But the other only laughed and went on. 
Before he had finished all the officers were on 
their feet. One of them pointed the children to 
the door: 

“Get out of the camp as quick as you can,” he 
ordered them. And they began to talk among 
themselves, very fast, in German. The big boy 
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went out clicking his money, as proud as a Doge. 
Stenne followed him, head down; and when he 
passed the Prussian whose gaze had troubled him 
so much, he heard a sad voice which said: 

“Not britty that. . . . Not britty.” 

Tears came to his eyes. 

Once on the plain the children began to run and 
returned quickly. Their sack was full of pota- 
toes which the Prussians had given them, and 
they passed the trench of the sharpshooters with- 
out difficulty. The camp was preparing for the 
night-attack. Troops arrived silently, and were 
massed behind walls. The old sergeant was 
there, busy placing his men and looking so happy. 
When the children passed he recognised them, 
and gave them a kind smile... . 

Oh! how that smile hurt little Stenne; for one 
second he longed to cry: 

“Do not go over there. . . . we have betrayed 
you.” 

But the other boy had said to him: “If you 
speak they will shoot us,” and fear kept him 
silent. ... 

At Courneuve they went into a deserted house 
to divide the money. Truth obliges me to say 
that the division was made fairly, and that when 
he heard the beautiful half-crowns clinking under 
his blouse, and thought of the games of “ galoche ” 
in perspective, little Stenne did not think his 
crime so terrible after all. 

But when the unfortunate child was alone! 
When the big boy had left him at the gates, his 
pockets began to feel very heavy, and the hand 
which clasped his heart clasped it more tightly 
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than ever. Paris no longer seemed the same to 
him. The people who passed looked at him 
severely, as though they knew whence he was 
coming. He heard the word spy in the noise of 
the wheels, in the beating of the drums which 
were practising along the canal. At last he 
arrived at home, and very glad that his father 
had not yet returned, he went up to their bed- 
room quickly, to hide under his pillow the half- 
crowns which weighed so heavily on him. 

Father Stenne had never been so amiable, so 
joyful, as when he returned that evening. News 
had been received from the provinces: matters in 
the country were going better. While he was 
eating, the old soldier looked at his gun hanging 
on the wall, and said to the child with his jolly 
laugh: 

“ Ah! my boy, wouldn’t you go at the Prussians 
if you were a man?” 

About eight o’clock they heard cannon. 

“That is Aubervilliers. . . . They are fighting 
at Bourget,” said the old fellow, who knew all the 
forts. Little Stenne became pale and, pretending 
great fatigue, went to bed, but he did not sleep. 
The cannon sounded continually. He pictured 
to himself the sharpshooters arriving by night 
to surprise the Prussians and themselves falling 
into an ambuscade. He thought of the sergeant 
who had smiled at him, saw him stretched out 
there on the snow, and many others with 


him! ... The price of all this blood was hidden 
under his pillow, and it was he, the son of M. 
Stenne, of a soldier. .. . Tears choked him! In 


the room next door he heard his father walk, 
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open the window. Below, in the square, sounded 
the call to arms, a battalion of guards was muster 
ing for the start. It was certainly a real battle. 
The unfortunate child could not repress a sob. 

“What is the matter?” said Father Stenne, 
coming in. 

The child could bear it no longer, he jumped 
out of bed and threw himself at his father’s feet. 
When he moved, the half-crowns rolled on the 
floor. 

“What is this? You have been stealing?!” said 
the old man, trembling. 

Then, all in a breath, little Stenne told how he 
had gone to the Prussians’ camp, and what had 
happened there. As he went on talking his heart 
became lighter, it relieved him to accuse him- 
self. ... Father Stenne listened with a terrible 
expression. When the story was finished, he hid 
his face in his hands and wept. 

“Father, father,” the child tried to say. 

The old man pushed him away without answer- 
ing, and picked up the money. 

“That is all?” he asked. 

Little Stenne made a sign that it was all. The 
old man took down his gun, and cartridge-box, 
and put the money in his pocket. 

“That’s right,” he said, “I am going to give it 
back to them.” 

And, without adding a word, without even 
looking back, he went down to join the troops 
who were starting by night. He was never seen 
again. 
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The Blat Elephant 


By GEORGE MAXWELL 


AHMAN, my head boatman, came into the ver- 
andah by the front stairs, and I knew that he 
had important news. The old man had his own 
way of doing everything, and whenever he came 
to see me about the Government boats, or any 
other matter of pure business, he came in through 
the servant’s entrance. If he came on an errand 
connected with shooting or fishing, he felt that 
the relationship between us justified him in using 
a side entrance to the bungalow. But when he 
came with khabar of big game, he always pre- 
sented himself at the front door. 

“The Blat Elephant is feeding near Kuala Sol.” 
He paused to let me take in the news to its full 
extent, and then continued: “The tide will be 
running up this afternoon. If we start at five 
o’clock in the big house-boat, we shall reach 
Kuala Sol by eight o’clock, and can start tracking 
the first thing to-morrow morning. May I give 
orders accordingly?” 

He went away to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and a few minutes later Sleman, another 
of my boatmen, came up to put my ten-bore rifle 
in its case. He was the youngest of my crew, 
and always accompanied Ahman and myself 
upon our shooting expeditions, his special duty 
being to carry the sandwich case and water bottle. 
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An exceedingly nice youngster of about nineteen, 
he came from one of the northern unprotected 
states of the Malay Peninsula, and being new 
to the ways of the white men was, when he first 
joined my service, somewhat shy and awkward. 
He was very keen, however, to learn all that he 
could about every form of sport, and under 
Ahman’s tuition was going through a regular 
course to “obtain courage.” Abstinence from 
certain kinds of food, ghee in particular, seemed 
to be the most important condition, but there 
were many charms and invocations to jins and 
legendary heroes to be learnt, and there were 
some rather extraordinary observances to be kept. 
Both men looked upon the course as a very 
serious matter. ) 

Punctually at five o’clock everything was 
ready; the house-boat pushed off from the land- 
ing-stage at the bottom of my garden, and the_ 
incoming tide bore us smoothly up the Kuantan 
river. ! 

Both banks of the broad river were covered 
with a dense forest of mangroves, and trees with 
dark, glossy, fleshy leaves and quaint shaped 
fruit pushed one another actually into the river. 
A couple of miles above my house we entered a 
tributary of the Kuantan, the Blat, which gave 
its name to the elephant we were seeking. 

Soon after sunset the house-boat entered the 
Sol, a tributary of the Blat. A short way up this 
river the mangroves were replaced by ordinary 
forest, and before long a bend in the river dis- 
closed the cheerful light of a small house in an 
isolated clearing on the bank. We tied up at the 
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landing stage, and in answer to our hail the 
owner of the house, a man named Brahim, came 
down to the boat. 

He was able to give us all the information that 
we required. The great solitary elephant, which 
for years out of memory had appeared at intervals 
in the valley of the Blat, played no small part 
in his life and in that of the agricultural popula- 
tion of the district. On every visit it did an 
enormous amount of damage in the plantations 
and gardens, destroying cocoa-nut and plantain 
trees and knocking down houses, and Brahim 
and the Malays of the district looked upon it as 
one of the ills to which their life was subject. 
They regarded it as they would regard a flood, a 
harvest failure, or smallpox. All of these things 
were alike in the respect that of none of them 
could the occurrence be prevented by any human 
‘power, and that forethought was therefore merely 
an unnecessary and unintelligent anticipation of 
a possible future evil. A calm acceptance of the 
fate that placed him within the area influenced 
by the elephant thus gave a curiously impersonal 
tone to the manner in which Brahim thought and 
spoke of it. He said that the elephant had fed 
the night before in an abandoned clearing about 
a mile further up the river, and that he expected 
it to invade his plantation this night or the 
next, but talked in a voice so unconcerned that 
one could hardly realise that he was speaking 
of the imminent depredation of what was 
practically the only property that he had in the 
world. 

He told us that he had vowed to slay a goat 
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when the elephant was killed, and mentioned the 
names of some of the richer Malays in the Blat 
district, each of whom had vowed to slaughter 
a buffalo upon the same auspicious occasion. 
While we were thus talking, voices hailed us 
out of the darkness that lay upon the river. A 
couple of Malays passing down stream in a dug- 
out, recognising the house-boat and guessing our 
errand, called out to let us know that they had 
just heard the elephant feeding on the opposite 
bank of the river about half a mile up stream. 
Brahim told us that the ford by which the 
elephant generally crossed the river was at this 
place, and we decided that, if we waited there 
in a boat, we might possibly surprise the animal 
at the shallows. Ahman, Sleman, and I there- 
fore took a dug-out and started without further 
delay. 
Before we had gone far, we heard the elephant 
feeding about a quarter of a mile inland from 
the river bank. It is not easy to say how impres- 
sive was the sound in the stillness of the night 
as it came from the darkness of the forest, which 
stood up wall-like above the river bank. The 
wind was blowing from it to us, and we waited 
in silence beside the ford. It fed slowly towards 
us until only a couple of hundred yards separated 
us, and then stopped a long time under a tree 
to pull down a hanging creeper. The whole, 
operation was marvellously distinct. We could 
hear the branches shake, and bend, and creak, 
as the animal tugged at the creeper’s stem, and 
then the creeper’s hold would give a little: its 
tendrils would release some part of their clutch 
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of the leaves and twigs of the tree, and the tearing 
and rending of the severance was followed by the 
elephant’s slow munching of the lower part of 
the creeper until it had eaten up as far as it could 
reach, and began again to pull down more. 
While this was going on, a couple of bears passed 
by, “woofing” to one another as they hustled 
through the forest in search of food. Soon after- 
wards the elephant stopped feeding, and moved 
away. 

The next day was a long and uneventful one, 
spent in following up the elephant’s tracks with- 
out success. In the evening I had the house-boat 
poled a mile or two up river, for that was 
the direction that the elephant appeared to have 
taken. After dinner, while I lay upon my 
mattress in the house-boat, I heard old Ahman 
telling Sleman and the other boatmen stories that 
deserve to be recorded. This is one way to kill 
a rhinoceros. 

Take a piece of hard wood (lengapus for choice) 
eight inches long and two inches thick, and 
sharpen the two ends to as fine a point as possible. 
When you come upon it, shout and boldly 
advance. The rhinoceros will thereupon rush at 
you. As is the custom of the animal, it will 
charge you with its eyes shut and its mouth 
open. When it approaches, step aside, and tak- 
ing the stick between your thumb and first finger 
—so—hold it out perpendicularly, and put it in 
the animal’s open mouth. The rhinoceros will 
snap upon it, and the pointed ends entering the 
upper and lower jaws will close the mouth for 
ever. As it cannot eat it will starve, and all 
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that you have to do is to follow it until it drops 
down dead. 

Ahman was beginning another story descriptive 
of a method of killing elephants by a dynamite 
fuse on the end of a bamboo pole, when one of 
the boatmen, a mannerless cub from Kemaman, 
interrupted the tale by bluntly calling him a liar. 
Ahman was so hurt that he refused to speak 
another word. The light was soon put out, and 
the men pulling their cotton cloths around them, 
disposed themselves for the night. 

We were all awake at early dawn, and when 
the sun was showing over the distant mountains 
Ahman, Sleman, and I set out again to look for 
fresh tracks. We took a straight line through the 
forest for some miles in the direction which we 
imagined the elephant to have taken, and then 
made a wide sweep round towards the place we 
had been in the day before. We found nothing, 
however, and late in the afternoon returned to 
the house-boat disappointed and weary. 

As we appeared upon the bank, we were greeted 
by a shout from the other boatmen, almost in 
chorus. 

“*Tt’ fed in Brahim’s garden last night.” 

Poor Brahim! There was something very 
pathetic in his fate. While we had been running 
through the forest, like questing hounds, in 
search of the elephant, he had sat quietly in his 
house to await its coming. 

We unmoored the house-boat, and paddled 
down stream to Brahim’s house. He was per- 
fectly calm and impersonal, the fact that the 
damage was in the past instead of being in the 
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future making no difference to him. He took 
us round his garden as the sun was setting, and, 
amidst the wreckage of the leaves and branches 
and the great pit holes where the enormous feet 
had sunk into the soil, showed us where some 
twenty fruit trees had been destroyed. 

While we were discussing the probability of 
the elephant’s return to the plantation during the 
night, a couple of rattan cutters passed by on 
their way home from their day’s work, and 
informed us that it had in the last hour or two 
crossed to the other side of the river some three 
miles lower down. There was little chance of 
another visit from it, therefore, and we turned 
in to sleep at an early hour. 

At daybreak next morning Ahman, Sleman, 
and I set off down stream in a small dug-out. 
We found the place where the elephant had 
crossed the river, and landed. The tracks showed 
that it had fed close to the river bank most of 
the night; then they led inland, and we followed 
them for some hours. 

The tracks followed a well-defined animal track 
through the forest, and it was only necessary 
to keep to this path and have a watchful eye 
for any place at which the elephant might have 
left it. We hurried along, Ahman close behind 
me and Sleman at his heels. And a few hundred 
paces further on, at a place where the path made 
a sudden bend round the trunk of an old dead 
tree, I. saw lying down on the path, only a few 
yards away, the Blat Elephant. 

It was sound asleep. Elephants usually sleep 
standing, and it is rare to see one sleeping, as 
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this one was, on its side with its head on the 
ground and with all four feet stretched out. It 
lay across the path with its back to me, and 
rattans and forest creepers so hemmed it in that 
its head was hidden on one side and its hind 
quarters on the other by undergrowth and tangled 
foliage of every description. The two men stood 
still behind me, while I crept forward a few paces 
to take a steady aim. The animal was not more 
than fifteen yards away, but the gaunt ridge of 
its backbone and the nape of its neck were all 
that I could see. To right and left were great 
tangled masses of rattans, whose stems were 
sheathed in great thorny coverings and whose 
every delicate tendril carried strings of clinging 
hooks; and I dared not attempt to make a détour 
to get a shot at the elephant’s forehead. I knew 
by experience how alert it was, and knew that 
I should not be able to move more than a few 
yards before it would hear me. I took a steady 
aim, therefore, at the last vertebra at the nape 
of its neck, expecting the bullet to smash its back- 
bone and perhaps to rake into its brain. I fired 
and all was still. 

Peering under the smoke of my ten-bore, I saw 
the animal lying motionless. I waited a few 
seconds, and then looked round towards the two 
Malays. The week before, shooting in the 
Kuantan valley, I had killed a fine tusker ele- 
phant with a single bullet in the brain. This 
made two consecutive elephants with two con- 
secutive bullets; and the second of them was the 
famous Blat Elephant. Trying to conceal my 
emotion, I beckoned to the men to come up, 
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saying that the animal was dead. But “dead” 
had barely crossed my lips when there was a 
rending of the rattans, and before I could move 
the elephant was charging straight at me. 

A second before, it had been lying on the 
ground with all four feet stretched out, and with, 
I believed, a bullet in its brain. An elephant 
cannot spring to his feet, and a tame animal 
generally takes some time to rise. The sudden- 
ness of this charge may therefore appear exagger- 
ated: I can only say that I was standing within 
a few yards of the animal, and was not aware of 
any interval of time between its lying silent on 
the ground and its charging me. I saw the green 
rattans tearing asunder to right and to left, away 
from an enormous brown head—a trunk tightly 
coiled up and a pair of huge gleaming tusks. 
It was all high up in the air, and right 
above me—imminent as a wave that curls 
before it breaks. With my second barrel I fired 
into the centre of the enormous brown chest, the 
head being so high and so close that it was 
covered by the tightly coiled trunk, and then 
with an empty rifle I turned and ran down the 
track up which we had come. The elephant was 
only a few yards behind me, and I ran for life. 

Before I had gone more than fifteen or twenty 
yards, I tripped and fell heavily to the ground, 
my rifle being flung from my hand. Death 
seemed certain, and I could only hope that it 
would be painless. But, to my intense surprise, 
the elephant had not followed me. Looking over 
my shoulder, I saw it standing under the great 
dead tree, from underneath which I had fired 
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both shots. I picked myself up and, not daring 
to wait to get my rifle, which had been thrown 
into a thicket by my fall, raced down the path 
again and hid behind the first convenient tree. 
From this point of comparative safety, I saw the 
elephant still standing under the dead tree. It 
was fumbling dizzily with its trunk in the heavy 
smoke of the black powder—fumbling to find me. 
The blood was pouring from the wound in its 
chest in great throbbing jets, and the bright green 
undergrowth was drenched with heavy red. 

After a few seconds the great brute began to 
scream with rage and pain. How it screamed! 
As the numbness caused by the shock of the first 
bullet wore off, the pain of the wound and of 
the second bullet in its chest drove it to frenzied 
madness. It trampled over the ground which 
was already besmeared with its blood, and, with 
trunk outstretched and ears thrust forward, 
turned in every direction to seek its assailant. 
My empty rifle lay between us, and I could not 
think of attempting to move towards it. Neither 
dared I move further away, for any motion on 
my part might attract its attention. Ahman and 
Sleman were both unarmed, and we all cowered 
behind our respective trees. 

After a time—it may have been only a few 
minutes, but it seemed like hours—weakened by 
the loss of blood and convinced perhaps of the 
futility of its search, it moved slowly away. We 
came out from our hiding places, and all were 
very shaky. I picked up my rifle and re-loaded 
it, and then after a few minutes’ rest to settle 
our nerves, we set off again after the elephant, 
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When we had gone about a quarter of a mile, 
Ahman, who followed in my tracks, step for step, 
tapped my shoulder. 

“He is going to plug up his wound,” he whis- 
pered, pointing to a dwarf palm from which some 
leaves had been torn. A few yards further 
on he pointed to a place where the elephant 
had picked up in its trunk a small quantity 
of soft oozy mud. “Aih! Is he not clever? 
There is the poultice.” This time I stopped, and 
asked him what he meant. He replied that the 
elephant would insert a plug of the palm leaves 
into the opening of the wound in its chest, and 
then cover the whole wound over with mud. It 
seemed almost incredible, but the time was not 
one for arguing about animal intelligence, and 
I followed the tracks again. And, sure enough, 
before we had gone much further the blood that 
had so plenteously besmeared our path suddenly 
dwindled to a scanty sprinkle, and shortly after- 
wards to a few thin drops at intervals. 

After another hour or so the tracks grew firmer, 
showing that the animal was staggering less, and 
was recovering its strength. Later we came to 
a fallen tree some five feet in diameter that lay 
across a bit of swamp, and saw that the elephant, 
instead of wading through the swamp, had used 
the tree as a bridge to walk upon. This was most 
disheartening, and Ahman, cursing the elephant 
heartily for a tight-rope dancer, urged me to 
hasten, saying that the animal was now in all 
probability going faster than we were. We there- 
fore pushed on as fast as possible, trusting that 
any sound we might make would be unheard 
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by the elephant in the noise of its own move- 
ments. 

But we had soon to redouble our caution, for 
in one place the elephant had taken a sudden 
loop and turned round to watch its own tracks. 
This is not unusual with wounded animals whose 
strength and size makes them dangerous, such 
as rhinoceroses, sladang and elephants; and 
when any animal adopts these tactics, its pur- 
suers are running a very great risk. They see 
the tracks lying before them, and naturally only 
look for danger in front. But what has happened 
is that the animal has all but completed a great 
letter P. It just stops short of completing the 
lower part of the loop of the capital letter, and 
standing back a few yards from the main line of 
the letter watches its pursuers advance. — It 
allows them to pass. And then without warning 
it charges them from behind. 

On this occasion, however, luckily for us, the 
elephant had for some reason moved on again 
before we reached the spot which it had been 
watching. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon the tracks 
turned toward the river. Our luck here deserted 
us. The elephant decided to recross, and made 
for the point at which it had crossed the river 
the night before. This was the spot at which we 
had joined the tracks in the morning, and where 
we had left our boat. 

As the elephant stept down into the river, in 
a fury at the sight of any implement of man it 
seized our craft and swung it out of the way, 
snapping the iron chain by which we had tied 
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it to a tree and sending it adrift down the 
stream. 

When we arrived on the scene we only found 
a few links of a chain on the near bank, and in 
the distance saw the huge foot-prints which 
showed where the elephant had clambered up 
the further side. The river was not particularly 
broad, but it was tidal mangrove water, and 
infested with crocodiles. To cross it without a 
boat was out of the question. We had the alter- 
native of taking a path back through the forest, 
making for Brahim’s house, which was some 
three miles away, or of waiting on the chance 
that some boat might pass. To return was to 
give up all hope for the day; we therefore decided 
to wait. But luck was against us: for nearly 
three long hours did we wait upon a slimy bank, 
grilled in the sun and devoured by mosquitoes, 
mocked by the glitter of undrinkable water and 
insulted by the footprints fast drying upon the 
opposite bank. At last, at about five o’clock, 
a boat came round the bend of the river and took 
us off. It was too late to follow the tracks 
further, and I sadly gave the order to return to 
the house-boat. 

It was not until after dinner that I heard of 
the accident to which I owe my life. Both 
Ahman and Sleman swore positively that when 
I fired my second barrel at the charging elephant, 
an enormous rotten branch, loosened by the con- 
cussion of the shots of my heavy rifle, fell from 
the tree under which I was standing. As the 
elephant charged down the path, the great branch 
fell fair upon its back. It was this that had 
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stopped the elephant’s charge, and not, as I had 
imagined, my second barrel. If their story is 
true, and I see no reason to doubt it, it was a 
marvellous chance that the branch, which would 
have killed me had I remained where I was for 
« moment longer, should have saved my life by 
falling upon the elephant. 

I ordered the house-boat to be taken down to 
the point where the elephant had crossed and 
re-crossed, and we were drifting lazily with the 
stream and consoling ourselves for the day’s want 
of success by an assurance of the certainty of 
meeting the elephant again on the morrow, when 
suddenly we were hailed out of the darkness by 
a police-boat. 

“ Amok—amok !” 

When the boats approached one another, a 
corporal came on board and reported that a Malay 
had run amok, killing his wife and two men. 
The scene of the murders was on the sea coast, 
not far from the border between my district. and 
an independent native state, and the murderer, 
who had escaped into the forest, would un- 
doubtedly make for the border. The sergeant 
and a posse had already left in pursuit. 

There was no police inspector in the district, 
and therefore no option was left me. I took the 
police crew on my boat, and with a double set 
of men we paddled hard for the river mouth. By 
midnight we had transhipped into the Govern- 
ment yawl, and a few hours later were out at 
sea skirting the coastline to make for the Kema- 
man border. 

We eventually caught our man, but it was 
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long before I could find time to return to the Blat 
river. It was then of course out of the question 
to follow the tracks that we had left, and all that 
I could do was to organise parties to search in 
all directions for any signs that there might be 
of the elephant’s dead body. But all in vain. 

The next month I left Kuantan on transfer to 
another district, and shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded on a long leave to England. Soon after 
my arrival at home I got a letter from Ahman 
to say that a Malay rattan-cutter had come upon 
the dead body of the Blat Elephant, and had 
stolen the tusks and sold them to a Chinaman 
over the Kemaman border. I wrote to my suc- 
cessor about the matter, but the lapse of time 
made it impossible for him to do anything. And 
that, I am afraid, is the end of the Blat Elephant. 

It is satisfactory so far as Brahim and the culti- 
vators of. the Blat and Sol rivers are concerned, 
for they have, I hope, killed the goats and 
buffaloes that they vowed to slay; and, unless 
a new elephant has appeared to take the place 
of the old one, their crops are safe. 

But where are the tusks that I should have 
to grace my story? I sigh to think of them lying 
in a shop-window, cut up into hair-brushes or 
frittered away to be the fittings of a dressing- 
case. For, in my dreams, I see them as I shall 
never see them again: gleaming in great curves, 
with an overpowering bulk of head and body 
behind them, and framed by a veil of green 
rattans torn asunder to right and to left, 








The Squiress goes to School 


By MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON 


Gay as a girl, stalwart as a maypole, the 
Squiress of Little Malidge, Lady Maria Bott, 
tripped—I should have said trudged—down her 
avenues and on to the steep hill which descended 
to the village over which she brooded. Under 
her arm were books, a roll of bandage, a tablet 
for notes, and in her pocket was a whole array 
of pencils. For she was going, on that bright 
spring day, to attend one of a series of lectures 
on First Aid. 

The Squiress was nothing if not thorough. She 
came of an earnest stock, a race professedly 
well-grounded in all kinds of diverse knowledge, 
ranging from the nature, cause, and dates of the 
Punic Wars to statistics on the housing of the 
labouring classes. It was a training that called 
for no independent thought, and resulted in the 
damping of all initiative. But it was somehow 
recognised as education of a very high degree, 
and the lady’s power of quoting detached facts 
on subjects of the kind above instanced had won 
her the frightened veneration of many of her 
county ‘friends. She adored lectures—Church 
History, Blue China, Egyptology, Popular 
Science, Cookery (she attended the last because 
her cook refused to avail herself of the benefits 
offered), Maeterlinck—against whom her utili- 
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tarian mind rebelled stoutly—the Bacon- 
Shakespeare theory, Emigration—all these 
themes, and more, were represented on the 
shelf which held her array of note books. There 
they were—a billion, trillion pencilled facts, half- 
digested, ill-assorted—standing in their serried 
ranks by day and night, racked upon her wall 
like obsolete weapons for which she had never 
had any use. And now she was about to con- 
tinue her schooling by learning what the village 
doctor growlingly termed “the primary rules for 
the preservation of the unfittest.” 

Asa matter of fact, while Lady Maria regarded 
herself as the originator of these last lectures, 
it was the alert wife of Dr. Padgen who had been 
the motive power. Little Malidge did not fur- 
nish a rich practice, and an assistant was 
therefore an expense out of the question. Mrs. 
Padgen, who had ambitions for her spouse, 
bitterly resented in her soul the enormous 
amount of his time that was expended in the 
tending of minor cases of accidents—burns, 
bruises, cuts, sprains. 

“Look at all these leisured women in and 
about the village,” she exclaimed wrathfully, as 
she rolled up bills and labelled bottles courage- 
ously in the surgery. “Think of them, living in 
affluence, or at least upon a sufficiency with 
nothing to do for a living! We’ll make them 
do a little gratis doctoring. Let them 
learn to tie up arteries and treat burns and 
scalds and fainting fits in the cottages, instead 
of sending for you at all hours! Let the ladies 
of the village learn, and then they can teach 
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these poor dolts of cottagers who never will go 
to classes, and have to be taught in their homes.” 

As soon as her labours in the surgery were 
finished she went off to the Hall, and. so deftly 
inoculated the Squiress with the notion that 
Lady Maria took to herself the whole kudos of 
the enterprise. And thus was the lecture course 
inaugurated. 

How the Squiress flung herself into this feast, 
this debauch of fresh facts which was spread 
before her! The lecturer—a young doctor who 
came from the university town not far offi— 
brought with him to the first lesson two items of 
paraphernalia which he served out to his. dis- 
ciples. One was a triangular piece of unbleached 
calico stamped with presentments, in black 
outline, of the bandaged human figure, showing 
different types of injury. The other item was a 
small black handbook. To the voracious, know- 
ledge-hunting Squiress this single volume. of 
information seemed a mere insult. She instantly 
invited the aid of the London Library, and 
fifteen works on medical science were the result. 
Among them she sat and feasted. Nor was this 
enough. She put herself through a private 
anatomy course, and covered sheets with fear- 
some drawings of bones and muscles. In order 
to distinguish the latter, she designated each by 
chalk shading of violent contrasting hues. 
More than once her astonished husband found 
his library table strewn with studies, large ‘size, 
of a leg, in which a purple gastro-cnemius and 
@ green rectus muscle, all carefully labelled with 
their Latin titles, vied with the blue ligaments 
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of a patella for his admiration of his wife’s 
intellectuality. 

Mrs. Padgen sniffed superciliously when she 
saw these strenuous preparations. “What does 
it matter what the thingumbobs are called or 
how they look, so long as you know what to do 
with ’em when they’ve gone wrong?” she argued. 

“The Latin names are a great assistance,” 
argued Lady Maria, “and, of course, to me, who 
studied the dead languages as a girl, they do 
not present any difficulty.” 

“Mrs. Hillesby agrees with me that the prac- 
tical side of the question is all that signifies,” 
returned Mrs. Padgen, with a polite smile, “ but 
of course we, alas! never went in for higher 
education.” 

Lady Maria’s thin lips tightened. At the 
mention of Mrs. Hillesby she always drew in her 
horns. And here was the rift in the lute, the 
one skeleton at the feast of ambulance lectures 
—Mrs. Hillesby. Mrs. Padgen had engineered 
matters so skilfully that, while putting the sug- 
gestion for the course in the mouth of the 
Squiress, she had already secured the co-opera- 
tion of other residents. These included Marian 
Freeman, an amiable girl, and also of the circle 
acknowledged by the Squiress, Mrs. Cresset, the 
artistic, enthusiastic, and dreamy wife of a 
retired Indian general, Mrs. Dempiter, the 
vicaress, a lady who was inseparable, winter 
and summer, wet weather and fine, from -her 
mackintosh cloak, and gentle, unobtrusive Miss 
Watford, the elderly sister of the local miller. 
So far so good ; but Mrs. Padgen had also enlisted 
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Mrs. Gurge, wife of a flourishing draper in 
the near country town, who had built himself a 
would-be Nurembergish villa just beyond the 
Squire’s estate. There remained Mrs. Hillesby, 
a young and smart lady of fashion, who had just 
married for the second time. 

These people, and, indeed, all new-comers, 
above all those who built new houses and brought 
new life to the sacred hamlet of Little Malidge, 
were in the Squiress’s category all classed as 
“the foreigners.” She had, in the well-known 
phrase, “no use for them!” In the case of 
Mrs. Gurge, lofty ignorance of the woman’s 
existence was no difficult matter. In the case 
of Mrs. Hillesby it was different. ' Mrs. 
Hillesby was a personality not to be ignored. 
She was rich, generous, unceremonious. Her 
acts of charity, her little condescensions, were 
constantly quoted to the Squiress by the Squire’s 


own tenants. She was good-looking, well on the 


right side of forty, and dressed in a way which 
combined the height of fashion with the utmost 
neatness. She drove her own motor car; her 
house, week-end after week-end, was filled with 
personages whom neither the Squire’s shooting 
nor the Squiress’s pedigree and intellect could 
ever have attracted to the Hall. And her house, 
like that of Mrs. Gurge, newly erected, was at 
the top of the hill, where from many points of 
view it commanded a view of the garden of the 
Hall. 

But the tale of her short-comings was capped 
by her second marriage, and by the fact that 
in the far-off days of girlhood Mrs. Hillesby, as 
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Molly Grant, the daughter of nothing more than 
a successful merchant, had attended the same 
high school as Lady Maria, where by her gay 
artlessness she had made up for all that lack of 
studious purpose for which the Squiress always 
had such deep contempt. Second marriages 
were, in the eyes of the great lady, anathema. 
From her earliest youth her religious training 
had taught her to regard them on the same plane 
as marriage with the deceased wife’s sister. As 
for the other matter—Mrs. Hillesby’s origin and 
frivolity—these for ever placed her beyond the 
pale of Lady Maria’s notice. She wasted neither 
time nor words about it, but intimated to one of 
her gossips that she would never call upon Mrs. 
Hillesby, and a kindly sport-loving neighbour 
conveyed the intimation to the debonair hostess 
of the new red, artistic house, which from its 
hilly height commanded the Hall. 

When it became known to Lady Maria that 
Mrs. Gurge and Mrs. Hillesby had not only 
delightedly entered into the first aid scheme, but 
had sent in their fees for the lecture course, her 
ruddy, thin, weather-beaten face became purple, 
mottled with white heat-patches of anger. She 
fought Mrs. Padgen upon the matter stoutly. 

“Well, think of men, Lady Maria,” returned 
the doctoress cheerfully. “Look at the golf 
clubs and the cricket clubs and various hunts, 
and schools and colleges too, for the matter of 
that. Your husband doesn’t think it necessary 
to ask Mr. Gurge to dinner simply because the 
two meet periodically over the village school 
accounts, And just because Mr. Hillesby in the 
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hunting-field happened to communicate to the 
Squire where he bought his new gaiters, it is 
not necessary for you to take Mrs. Hillesby to 
your bosom.” 

“I shall look upon Miss Watford as a make- 
weight,” muttered Lady Maria; ‘* she knows her 
place.” 

Thus was the miller’s humble sister invited 
as a set-off, and it was good to see how Lady 
Maria made a point of consorting with the quiet 
little woman when Mrs. Gurge—Mrs. Padgen 
was forbidden almost on pain of death to intro- 
duce her to Lady Maria—made violent efforts to 
attract the notice of the Squiress at the class. 


The Squiress clutched her books more tightly 
as she proceeded down the hill to the school- 
house in Little Malidge, for behind her 
came the panting of the little baby motor 
which bore Molly Hillesby to the class. She 
flashed by, all brilliant in a suit of dark 
blue, her head glowing, in a metallic feather 
toque, like that of a kingfisher. Her pass- 
age left a little more dust on the short petti- 
coats and the stalwart back of the Squiress in 
its iron-grey sacque coat, and also on the rusty 
felt turban hat which might, had you come as a 
stranger to Little Malidge, have made it difficult 
to distinguish her from the veriest care-taker or 
pew-opener. On she strode, with compressed 
lips, and from the slope watched her fellow 
pupils converge to the centre of learning. 

Mrs. Gurge, in purple rep—bien dimanchée, 
though this was but a Saturday—waddled slowly 
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along past the post office, and was greeted 
politely by gentle Marian Freeman in her scarlet 
tam-o’-shanter and cycling suit. Close by tripped 
Miss Watford modestly, Mrs. Dempiter, the 
Vicaress, scurried in front of her, and Mrs. 
Padgen’s. pony-cart came dashing round the 
corner at a fine rate, carrying the lecturer from 
the station. 

Some way off, along the white road, with its 
background of greening woods, proceeded an- 
other figure. The Squiress noted the trailing 
skirt, the vague gait, the careless hat, the 
gestures of one who stops to gaze and focus, to 
focus and gaze anew. And a not ungenial smile 
loosened the thin lips, for she recognised the 
incomparable Mrs. Cresset, and went to meet 
her, for fear Mrs. Gurge should be lying in wait 
for her—Lady Maria—at the door of the school- 
house. - No one, speaking in the abstract, could 
have regarded Mrs. Cresset exactly as a tower 
of defence against the enemy. She was barely 
five foot, slight, nervous, and wore glasses. But 
her enthusiasm for any project in hand, com- 
bined with her utter unconsciousness of the nice 
social situation in which the tormented Lady 
Maria found herself, rendered her at the moment 
a very useful bulwark. 

“I’m late, as usual,” smiled Mrs. Cresset. She 
was panting a little, her shoe-string dangled; 
but to that Little Malidge was accustomed. Her 
hat was fastened by a single pin, and the wind 
blew it from side to side as it listed, carrying 
her coiffure in the same direction. Yet by some 
special dispensation of Heaven she lost neither 
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hat nor hair, and only waxed in high enthusiasm. 
At the door of the parish room the braid of her 
skirt tore, and she made a gallant grab at. it. 
Inside the door lurked a purple effigy. It sailed 
forward graciously, crying, “ A pin, Mrs. Cresset, 
allow me.” And so, with Mrs. Gurge momen- 
tarily caught in that blessed lasso of the braid, 
the Squiress slipped by and took her place. 

About the back door of the parish room hung 
one more person necessary to the class.. This 
was Tom Puddifoot (on whose vile body the 
ladies practised their healing arts), hired at 
fourpence an hour, and exonerated from school 
attendance under the plea of a weak chest. So 
he sat upon the wall outside until required, 
stuffed himself with acid drops and bulls’ eyes, 
rioting in his leisure—amiable, long-suffering, 
admirably responsive to the efforts of the fair 
ones who laid their ’prentice hands upon him. 

The Squiress shook hands effusively with Miss 
Watford and pretty Marian Freeman, greeted 
the young lecturer, and settled down. He sur- 
veyed her preparations with amusement, and a 
quick look of understanding flashed between 
him and Marian. Mrs. Cresset trailed into posi- 
tion by the vicaress, and Mrs. Gurge lapsed on a 
chair beside her. Mrs. Hillesby found a place 
at the back, by the doctor’s wife, and Lady Maria 
sat alone in the front row of chairs before her 
new tablet, resharpening her six pencils. 

“I’m not going to give you any notes this 
time,” said the lecturer, glancing almost with 
apology at the pencils and new tablet. “As this 
is our last lecture before the little examination 
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for the certificate, I think we should occupy 
ourselves with practical matters. Hitherto we 
have largely dealt with bones and muscles on 
paper. This time it is well to handle the real 
thing. I have here”—he gently shook a Glad- 
stone bag—‘a selection of the principal osseous 
portions of the human anatomy for you to 
examine, and with these you may familiarise 
yourselves, while we will also experiment upon 
Tom—er—upon the human subject, as regards 
muscular injury. With respect to this we will 
study the following cases: fracture of the meta- 


carpus, artery bleeding profusely at the wrist, 


some of the various types of fits "—— 

“Collapse from drink, if I may suggest it,” 
interrupted Mrs. Dempiter, “would be most 
useful, Mister—doctor—lecturer. You’ve no 
idea what the preponderance of inebriates is 
here. But then, with three public-houses in one 
street "—— 

“°’Sh! ’Sh!” hissed Lady Maria sharply. And 
the lecturer resumed his list. 

“Perhaps "—he looked at his’ watch—“ we 
shan’t have time for fits, but we will at least 
include the practice of artificial respiration, and 
study the removal of foreign bodies from the 
eye. We will begin with the metacarpus and go 
on to the artery.” 

“That’s simply awful when it’s really true,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Gurge in a loud voice to the 
assembled class, with complacency; “it goes in 
spurts all over the room.” 

“Now then, ladies! Miss Watford and Miss 
Freeman, please may I trouble you to consider 
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this shattered metacarpus first? The rest will 
kindly examine the bones in this bag.” 

He served them out gaily—a humerus to Mrs. 
Gurge, a skull to Mrs. Cresset, who received it 
with a shudder, a clavicle to Mrs. Dempiter, a 
scapula to Mrs. Padgen, a sternum to. Mrs. 
Hillesby, and lastly a femur, upon which the 
Squiress fell with the joy of a vulture. 

“’Scuse me, er—Lady Bott,” murmured Mrs. 
Gurge behind her, “but oughtn’t this to have 
another bone—a brooch-bone, I think he called 
it?” 

The Squiress was deaf. She had stolen a spare 
clavicle and some phalanges, and was trying to 
connect those of a great toe with the lower one 
of a middle finger. 

Tom Puddifoot, with a bulge of hard bull’s 
eye inside one cheek, stood on the platform, 
while his metacarpus was tightly bandaged. 
The next part of him attacked was the artery in 
his wrist. Presently he stood there helpless and 
uncomfortable. His tongue refused to dislodge 
the bull’s eye from his cheek. There was but 
one way of doing it, and that was to insert the 
first finger of his right hand and force the sugar 
bullet out with a report. And now both his 
hands were rendered useless. He looked at the 
Squiress’s pencils. What magnificent levers one 
of them would have made! 

“It’s not too tight?” asked Miss Watford 
anxiously, as she finished the bandage. 

“Nur’m,” gurgled Tom. 

“Our next case shall be a foreign body in the 
eye,” said the lecturer. “Keep still, Tom. Mrs. 
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Hillesby, will you kindly remove the obstruction. 
Left eye, please. Tom, don’t wriggle; remem- 
ber you are in risk of blindness from a piece of 
steel splinter. Roll back the eyelid, Mrs. 
Hillesby.” 

“He won’t have any eyelashes left when I’ve 
finished,” laughed the lady, as she practised on 
the lids of freckled, red-haired Tom. 

“I think Lady Maria and I might do the arti- 
ficial respiration,” suggested Mrs. Cresset 
presently. She was tired of bones. 

“It’s very exhausting,” said the lecturer, “I 
hardly advise you to do it, Mrs. Cresset. Per- 
haps "—his eye roamed round the room in search 
of a substitute. 

“I shall be delighted,” cried Mrs. Gurge, 
waddling up. 

“Very well—please assist Lady Maria. You 
will kindly invent a stretcher rapidly. Tom, 
extend yourself full length at the other end of 
the room, and remember you are to all intents 
and purposes defunct. And now I want to talk 
to the rest of you about the different tourni- 
quets.” 

“Yur’m,” gurgled Tom in obedience to the 
order as he bombarded the recalcitrant bull’s eye 
once more with his tongue. 

The Squiress looked angrily at her schoolmate, 
defiantly at the lecturer, piteously at Mrs. Pad- 
gen. But no one came to her assistance, and 
she strode sulkily to the other end of the room 
after Tom. 

“Now this is fun, ain’t it, Lady Bott?” said 
Mrs. Gurge—“ not but what it would be ’orrible 
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if it were really true. If you’ve ever ’eard a man 
drowning in a bank of weeds, as J ’ave, and all 
along of a wager made when ’e was drunk, 
you’d know what it was if you ’ad to carry ’im 
indoors after. But there, what’s the use of 
imaginin’ ’orrors. Whatever shall we do for a 
stretcher?” 

“Poles and a sack,” murmured the Squiress 
savagely. 

“That’s all right, but ’ow are we to get ’em?” 
Her eye looked hastily round. “There now! 
Let’s ’ave that outdoor jacket, that paltow thing 
‘anging up.” She pointed to the Squiress’s 
sacred sacque coat on a peg, made a dash towards 
it, seized it, and began turning it inside out. 

“There y’are,” cried the triumphant lady of 
the haberdasher. “Inside out, sleeves tucked in, 
buttons buttoned up, and the ’ole thing laid on 
the floor—as good as any old sack and better. 
Tom lies down upon it, we get two poles, slip ’em 
through, lift him up by them—the weight of ’is 
body keepin’ the coat like a ’ammock, by the 
manner of speakin’, and then we lift ’im up.” 
With her triumphant use of the present tense 
her plump person vibrated to the dramatic 
possibilities of the situation, and her gestures 
grew spacious. 

“Lie down there, Tom,” she commanded with 
feudal authority. 

Down went Tom upon the abused squirearchal 
garment. 

“ And the poles?” queried the Squiress grimly. 

“There now! Umbrellas? They ain’t long 
enough "—Mrs. Gurge thought for a moment, and 
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then gave vent to a happy shriek. “The maps!” 
she said, pointing to the large maps connected 
with the progress of mission work, which hung 
on the parish room walls. “We’ll get the maps. 
Come, Lady Bott.” 

Lady Maria, snorting, stood stock still. 

“Please help me, Lady Bott,” pleaded Mrs. 
Gurge from the wall, “you’re so much taller 
thanI am.” So the Squiress, dogged and crushed, 
lifted down the maps with her stalwart arm. 

“Roll yours round,” said Mrs. Gurge encourag- 
ingly, while she did the same with her map. 
“A bit of string? I’ve gotsome. There you are! 
That’s it. Now, ‘ommy.” 

Tom rendered himself rigid and was borne 
forward by the ladies, Mrs. Gurge trudging in 
front, the Squiress stalking behind. When they 
were half-way up the long room, the lecturer, in 
the midst of an explanation of the difference 
between the application of a field tourniquet and 
a screw tourniquet to Marian Freeman, caught 
sight of them. 

“Ladies, ladies!” he called. “Look at the 
patient’s head hanging! Surely you wouldn’t 
carry a wounded or unconscious man without 
supporting his head?” 

“Lor! now! That’s your business, Lady 
Bott,” chuckled Mrs. Gurge, “ seein’ that I ’aven’t 
eyes be’ind me as well as before.” 

On went the ambulance, while Lady Maria, 
raging, made a grab at Tom’s head and flung it 
up with a jerk. But since she could not spare a 
hand to hold it up it jerked back again and 
hung there. The two bearers dumped the patient 
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down awkwardly on the large operating (kitchen) 
table. Mrs. Gurge panted and wiped her face. 
The Squiress stood like a block. How could 
either of them know the desperate state of Tom 
and the triangular conflict between his 
cesophagus, his trachea, and the bull’s-eye? 
Gradually it had taken unto itself the remains 
of another bull’s eye not quite dispensed with, 
and from his cheek the sugary mass had slid 
gently backwards to his soft palate. As he lay 
on the stretcher its descent had been accelerated 
by the position of his head. Lady Maria’s 
sudden grab had partially dislodged it, and the 
jerk as he was landed on the table had set up 
complications of which he did not dare foresee 
the end. He strove vainly to free his right arm, 
so carefully bandaged to his side. He waved 
the other, bandaged also, but loose, in entreaty. 
Mrs. Gurge looked upon it as a genial invitation 
to open her attack on his breathing apparatus. 
She beamed and descended upon him. 

“We've got to bring ’im round now, Lady 
Bott,” she said cheerfully. “As ’e’s not really 
drowned we needn’t bother with tying down ’is 
tongue and stripping ’is clothing—except just to 
unbutton ’is jacket a little at the neck. Let me 
see, which method was it the lecturer told us 
to-day? The ’Oward or the Sylvester? Why 
not do both? I’ll work ’is arms up and down 
and you knead ’is ribs and ’is—’is lower chest.” 

Then it seemed to Tom Puddifoot that tortur- 
ing demons, one in purple and one in rusty iron- 
grey, and not ministering angels, descended upon 
him for his sins. How they revelled in his 
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agony! How the one who worked his arms up 
and down panted with delight! How the other 
pounded his poor torso till all his breath was 
gone and a terrible pain racked his “lower 
chest” ! The bull’s-eye was firmly and finally 
lodged. It was touch and go now between 
esophagus and trachea, and an impartial 
critic. would certainly have put his money 
on the second. Mrs. Gurge suddenly grew 
tired of manipulating the arms and joined her 
companion in the bombardment of the torso. 
Neither of them paid any attention to the frantic 
appeal of Tom’s eyes, the yellow-purple of his 
stodgy face. 

“Don’t kick, Tom, we’re not hurting you, 
really,” snapped Lady Maria, as she fell upon 
him anew. 

“Gloof!” said poor Tom, as the four fists 
pounded. 

“This ‘ll get your circulation up, and ought 
to strengthen your chest no end,” beamed Mrs. 
Gurge. 

“ Glurg—a-loof!” was all Tom’s piteous answer. 
His eyes rolled, a band of steel seemed to tighten 
round his temples, the trachea had won the 
round, and, so to speak, had its knee on the 
chest of its enemy. 

“Shut your mouth, and don’t gasp so,” com- 
manded the Squiress. 

“Glur’m!” moaned Tom. His ears buzzed, his 
eyes darkened. He had heard of death by 
suffocation, and he knew that all your sins 
grinned at you in a row, while the past unrolled 
itself in this awful crisis. He thought of the 
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sheep he had chivied, of the peg-tops he had 
stolen from other boys, and the apples reft from 
the Squire’s orchard. He remembered the 
twitter of childless thrushes when he tore down 
their nests, and the cry: of a white cat he had 
helped to stone. An increase of the demons’ 
attack gave him a queer feeling as if the top of 
his head were being lifted off. Surely Heaven 
would show mercy and not delay before it sum- 
moned him from their talons! 

“ Glur-goop-urm-a-goop! ” 

He wriggled once more, grew yellower, opened 
his eyes, stared with one look of agony and 
hatred upon the world, and then his head fell 
back and he began to kick wildly. Mrs. Gurge, 
at that last roll of his eyes and the livid hue of 
his face, screamed. 

“'We’ve done it too much!” she said wildly. 
“Doctor, doctor! ” 

But he was outside and across the road, in a 
garden, helping pretty Marian to choose a nice 
splint from the school-mistress’s stack of fire- 
wood. 

The Squiress staggered back, clapped her 
hands wildly to her head, and cried out: “A 
fit! Tom has a real fit! What are we to do? 
I can’t remember a word!” 

“A real fit?” exclaimed Mrs. Padgen gleefully 
and sprang towards the table. 

Mrs. Hillesby turned from the tourniquet she 
had been tying, and went to Tom. She glanced 
sharply at him, lifted his head promptly, opened 
his mouth, and boldly inserted her pretty hand. 


The window was open, and the bull’s-eye was 
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never seen upon earth again. It was two whole 
minutes before Tom could say even “Glurg.” As 
his breathing grew less constrained, the Squiress, 
who had rushed out of the room with the violent 
intention of doing something, advanced, and 
emptied the contents of a tin pail of water upon 
him and upon Mrs. Hillesby, who supported him. 
The lecturer, followed by Miss Freeman, entered 
upon this scene. The quick eyes of Mrs. Padgen 
observed that his buttonhole was the richer for 
a bunch of violets, and she wondered if Marian 
had lost the posy in her belt. 

“What on earth are you doing, ladies?” asked 
the lecturer. “Surely you don’t souse a drowned 
patient? ” 

Mrs. Padgen and Mrs. Cresset, speechless with 
laughter, referred him to the Squiress. 

“He has been rather ill,” volunteered Mrs. 
Hillesby, tittering. “He had a bull’s-eye or a 
piece of hardbake or something stuck in his 
throat, and I dislodged it.” 

“What nonsense!” said the Squiress, furious 
at the laughter which greeted her baptism by the 
pail, “it was a regular fit. It came on while I 
was practising the Sylvester system on him. He 
had all the symptoms.” 

“Subject to fits, Tommy?” asked the lecturer 
gravely. 

Tom grinned. 

“Noa,” he said, mopping his soaked jacket with 
one of his first-aid bandage kerchiefs. 

“Father subject to ’em?” queried the lecturer 
roguishly. 

“Noa,” said Tommy. 
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“Mother or grandparents?” 

“Godfather?” interposed Mrs. Cresset eagerly. 

“Noa,” said Tommy still more sheepishly. 

“Who saw the bull’s-eye?” asked the lecturer. 

“I did,” laughed Mrs. Hillesby, as, with 
Marian’s help, she tried to dry her pretty dress. 
Mrs. Dempiter, who had looked on stupefied, 
offered her mackintosh gushingly. It was 
refused, to her evident relief. 

“Fork out, Tommy,” said the lecturer, lending 
Mrs. Hillesby his handkerchief as a mop. 

Tommy descended from the table and produced 
a small paper bag of hard square brown and 
white bullets, which the lecturer confiscated. 

“Now you can go home,” he said, “and get 
into dry clothes. Dear me! ‘I’ve just time to 
catch my train. Good afternoon, ladies! To- 
day week I hope to have the honour of finding 
that you are all qualified for your certificates.” 

“T am afraid your velvet trimming is ruined," 
lamented Mrs. Padgen to Mrs. Hillesby. 

Lady Maria flushed furiously. 

“It was a fit,” she murmured doggedly, and 
strode out of the schoolhouse without her pencils, 
her tablet, or the shadow of an apology. She 
put her nose in the air and climbed the hill. 
Soon the little motor-car overtook her. It shot 
past with aggressive ease, and the school-children 
curtsied to it with an abandon they never ex- 
hibited at sight of the lady of the manor. And 
Molly Hillesby—nodding, so it seemed to the 
Squiress, with horrid triumph—was borne up the 
hill to her luxurious home. 
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II. 


The sun blazed down on the village school- 
mistress’s daffodils, and the limbs of Tom Puddi- 
foot ached with the successive bandages of the 
seven candidates in for examination. Then 
came paper work, and after that the viva voce. 
Mrs. Dempiter volunteered first, as she had 
urgent parish duties to fulfil afterwards. She 
marched out presently, shrugging her lean water- 
proofed shoulders. “It’s much worse than 
cookery certificates,” she remarked, by way of 
consolation, as she departed. Mrs. Padgen went 
in next with a devil-me-care air. The other 
candidates sat on the wall outside in the sun, in 
varying stages of nervousness. 

Mrs. Padgen emerged irritable, and with a cry 
of “ Drat the definitions! They all went out of 
my head. But he was awfully nice about it.” 
Miss Watford was the next. “She makes me 
think of a funny old print of Jane Shore going 
in to answer the accusation of witchcraft,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Hillesby to Marian Freeman. Mrs. 
Cresset entered third with a scared expression, 
and returned wreathed with smiles. 

“He said that, whatever else I forgot, I had 
a wonderful memory for Latin names. Of course 
I told him I went in for Higher Education, and 
was always good at languages,” she explained. 

Mrs. Gurge, who had been running like a terri- 
fied purple rabbit between the stolid Squiress 
and kind Marian, was the next to be engulfed 
by the side door of the schoolhouse. And all the 


while the Squiress sat apart anxiously reading 
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her primer till the very last moment. Her lips 
moved earnestly as if she told beads. “The 
aorta is the main artery of the body,” she mur- 
mured, with her eye upon the door, as one who 
recites a charm against sorcery. “The sub- 
clavian artery—no, the axillary artery "—— 

Marian Freeman blushed as she went in. But 
she blushed even more as she came out and 
summoned Mrs. Hillesby. “He wasn’t stern a 
bit,” she whispered. And wise Molly Hillesby 
smiled. 

Two minutes more; one minute more! Lady 
Maria’s brow was damp and cold; her hands 
shook. She shut her eyes and said: “ The thorax 
is bounded in front by the breast bone and the 
rib cartilages—remember that, remember that. 
There are twelve dorsal vertebrae. The common 
carotid arteries "—was that the grating of the 
door handle already? She opened her eyes and 
saw Mrs. Hillesby, smiling, cool, unflurried, in 
the doorway. Lady Maria looked about her as 
a squirrel for a friendly tree. Then she shut 
the primer and walked in, her knees shaking. 

Mrs. Hillesby’s eyes discovered a little hole in 
the door vacated by a truant knot in the wood, 
and mischief entered into her. 

“Marian,” she said, “you’re tall, do look 
through that hole and tell me how she looks.” 

Marian, on tiptoe, answered, “Green.” 

“Hurrah!” said Mrs. Padgen. 

“Oh!” said Miss Watford. 

“Anyone would look green in that costume,” 
remarked Mrs. Gurge, smoothing her purple rep 
complacently. “Really, the way the titled 
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people get ’emselves up nowadays is reg’lar 
poverty-struck! ” 

Marian, still peering, tittered. “Oh,” she re- 
ported, “he’s biting his moustache to keep from 
laughing in fits. I wish we could hear her 
answers. She must be putting her foot into it.” 

Lady Maria was putting her foot into it very 
deeply. And how could any examiner resist 
laying traps for her? 

“How much brandy would you give in a case 
of hemorrhage?” he asked. 

“Half a tumbler,” returned the Squiress 
promptly. 

“That would be just a—leetle over the mark, 
I think.” 

“A sherry glass.” 

“More than enough, I fear.” 

“An ounce.” 

“H’m, well.” There was tolerant doubt in his 
eye, and she retracted further. 

“A dozen drops.” 

His eye was more dubious. 

“With water,” she urged piteously. 

“The water alone—h’m, yes—water is always 
safe; a few sips.” 

A great light shone upon her then. 

“No brandy at all? Water—slightly warm—if 
patient desires?” she cried. : 

The examiner smiled. 

“The first part of your answer is absolutely 
correct. As to the other—the water—it is not 
a schedule matter, as you will find on reference 
to your primer, and must be left to the idio- 
syncrasy—that is to say, the thirst—of the 
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patient to decide. And now, as we are on 
this matter of stimulants, tell me what you 
would do in the case of an _ unconscious 
person.” 

“Discover the cause,” triumphed Lady Maria. 

“H’m—that might be a lengthy matter. 
Surely your first instinct would be to resort 
to some method of recovery from unconscious- 
ness?” 

“A little alcoholic stimulant,” began the can- 
didate cautiously. 

“Only a little?” said the doctor mischievously. 

“Well, surely "—— 

“ Define.” 

“A teaspoonful couldn’t hurt a baby.” 

“Under some conditions, possibly.” 

“A dessertspoonful to two tablespoonfuls for 
an adult?” 

“But why alcoholic?” 

“Hot milk or tea, then?” There was a 
desperate ring in the candidate’s voice. 

“Excellent things, both of them, when the 
patient has come to,” encouraged the examiner. 

“You mean it would be well to defer all 
stimulant till consciousness returns? ” 

“ Er—precisely—but, pardon me, Lady Maria, 
you must not ask me questions.” And then, 
very gently and skilfully, he conveyed to her in 
a single sentence the impression that, in average 
cases, the great art of First Aid is the art of 
knowing What Not To Do. And lastly he ques- 
tioned her of the circulation of the blood and of 
preparations for an accident. 

“Describe the first.” 
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“It starts from the right auricle,” she began 
feverishly. 

“Starts? Remember it never stops—it cir- 
culates. ‘From the right auricle it is driven,’ 
is the correct expression.” 

She repeated the formula after him to the end, 
mourning in her heart. 

“And now what preparations would you make 
in case of an accident?” 

“Call in medical assistance, of course,” she 
said sharply. 

He laughed. “H’m, yes; but otherwise?” 

“Have plenty of basins, towels, and boiling 
water "—— 

“I think you would hardly wish to boil the 
patient,” he demurred. 

And so the ball of query and answer was tossed 
between them till the clock marked “Time” and 
the ordeal was ended. 

To the assembled candidates the young doctor 
announced that he would not be able to com- 
municate the result for ten days, when they 
would receive an official statement. 

“Well, I do call that ’ard,” said Mrs. Gurge, 
as the assembly dispersed. “I was ’opin’ to give 
Mr. Gurge some champagne for ’is dinner to- 
night, and now I shall be in ’orrid suspense till 
next week. I’m sure I ought to pass. I put 
‘Call a doctor’ to the beginning of every written 
answer—being Mr. Gurge’s advice. There’s 
nothing like gettin’ the right side of the 
examiner, and ’im a doctor, Gurge says.” 


The Squiress was trudging round her district, 
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She was somewhat late, and longing for tea. 
For she had been delayed by her lord, who 
wished her to look at a young Irish horse which 
he wanted to use in a dog-cart he had given 
her. She watched him ride it round the field, 
and saw him thrown once. He fell comfortably 
upon grass, rose swearing a little, and deter- 
mined to take it out of the animal that afternoon 
before he had done. “I shall ride it into the 
town,” he said. “There’s heaps of cantering 
turf on the way there and back to take a little of 
its nonsense out of it.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Edmund,” she called. “Let 
one of the grooms do it instead. It’s market 
day, and you will have a great deal of bother 
meeting other horses and vehicles.” 

He laughed at her and went his way, while 
she, with affectionate contempt, ejaculated, 
“Tdiot!” as she saw him vanish round a bend 
of the road. 

It was a dusty, exhausting afternoon. She 
regained the village long after five, and outside 
the post-office met Miss Watford. 

“Lady Maria, Mrs. Padgen’s got it!” she said 
tremulously, “the letter, you know, about the 
examination. It came by the four o’clock post. 
It had a great seal on it. She said she’d let me 
know later.” Then her voice fell. “She hasn’t 
let me know, and it’s nearly six o’clock now; 
so I must have failed.” She slipped away mourn- 
fully, and disappeared in a by-lane, while the 
Squiress marched excitedly to the doctor’s house. 

“Well,” she said, “ well?” 


Marian Freeman was there at tea, her face 
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pink with satisfaction as she scanned a piece of 
paper. She sprang to her feet flourishing it. 

“My cert——” she began. Then she shut her 
mouth abruptly and retired into the garden, 
while Mrs. Padgen broke the news of failure to 
Lady Maria. . 

The Squiress refused tea. Presently she strode 
home up the dusty hill, bitterly rebellious. 
Plucked? She—the woman of intellect, the 
Squiress, plucked, where Mrs. Padgen, Marian 
Freeman, Mrs. Hillesby, dull Mrs. Dempiter, 
and even the terrible Mrs. Gurge, had succeeded. 
The disgrace was overwhelming, but the thought 
of Mrs. Hillesby was the thing which pierced 
Lady Maria’s heart as with a poisoned dart, and 
sent her along her avenues no longer like a stal- 
wart maypole, but like a wilted reed, swaying 
with the shock of disappointment. 

To her fury, she saw the hated motor in front 
of her door. It was empty. Only the chauffeur 
stood by it. Surely the Hillesby woman could 
not have dared to call? Lady Maria’s spirit 
revived; she braced herself for the infliction of 
a glorious snub. She ignored the chauffeur, 
advanced into the hall, and rang the butler’s 
bell. It struck her as odd that a whole group 
of servants, men and women, came hurrying in 
answer. 

“Who is in the drawing-room?” 

“Mrs. Hillesby,” replied the butler, white to 
the lips. 

“You can say ‘not at home’ whenever she 
calls,” commanded his mistress, revelling in the 
knowledge that the drawing-room door was open. 
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“Ma’am!” blurted out the man, “for God’s 
sake!” 

Mrs. Hillesby came suddenly out of the 
drawing-room. The Squiress faced her, furious, 
and speechless, and then ignored her. 

“What is the matter?” she said to the cook 
angrily. 

“Oh, ma’am, the Squire "—— 

“Go away,” said Mrs. Hillesby sharply to the 
lachrymose group of servitors. It disappeared. 
“Lady Maria”—she went forward with hands 
outstretched—“ I beg that you will come to my 
house. I came here to tell you—to prepare 
you "—— 

“Not dead?” screamed Lady Maria, sick and 
giddy. | 

“No, no! My dear, my dear—it’s a very nasty 
accident. The horse flung him against a traction 
engine. It happened about a mile from our 
house, and I saw it. My motor came up im- 
mediately after. The doctor was out, but now 
he has gone to him. I'll do all Ican. We must 
be very brave. We shall have to help. You’re 
so clever, you’ll remember all the things we 
learnt in the class’—and so prattling, half crying, 
half consoling, the hated Hillesby woman drew 
the poor Squiress into the house on the hill, 
which she had sworn never to enter. 

In the days which followed she vaguely 
remembered the terrible waiting moments in 
the pretty boudoir of her enemy, the ticking of 
the French clock, the steps overhead, and then 
at last Dr. Padgen’s voice, steady and cheerful, 


when he sat down beside her and told her not 
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to lose hope: “And as for Mrs. Hillesby, I 
wouldn’t wish to see better bandaging anywhere. 
She had done everything before I came—every- 
thing that could be done. You ladies won’t 
want a doctor soon, you'll all be taking your 
medical degrees.” 

Little Malidge trudged up the long white hill 
many times a day in the next fortnight, to read 
the bulletin on the Hillesby’s gate, and everyone 
offered prayers in church for the Squire. When 
the third Sunday came round, he was able to 
sit up for half an hour and smoke a cigarette, 
and when afternoon came he slept as peacefully 
as a child, while Molly Hillesby coaxed Lady 
Maria into the air. They went down the road, 
and entered the garden of the Hall. To the 
Squiress it seemed a suddenly transfigured place. 
Never before had she realised the full beauty of 
the old brick walls, of the fantastic yews, and 
the herbaceous borders, over which Molly 
Hillesby went into ecstasies. Never before did 
the place seem so lovely, so precious, as when 
Lady Maria tried to picture these ancient walks 
without her beloved Squire, and herself—a 
solitary widowed figure—as their sole occupant. 
The bells were ringing for evening church, and 
she turned to her neighbour with a little sob of 
thankfulness. 

“I feel as if I must go and give thanks. Will 
you come too?” 

“My dear, of course I will,” answered Mrs. 
Hillesby. 

And so were the eyes of the gossips of Little 
Malidge enlightened by the sight of two figures, 
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which, for full five years, had worshipped in 
opposite corners of the church, kneeling close 
together in sisterly fellowship in the great square 
pew dedicated to the Hall.. It was a short ser- 
vice, and there was yet a little time to spare 
before the Squiress must resume her watch at 
the bedside. So they went back to the garden, 
rich with the sweets of late spring. And here 
in the sunset, in the fair, fragrant, old English 
pleasaunce, the two women, without more ado, 
took up their old school acquaintance, as if no 
social barriers or lapse of time had ever cut it 
in two. The little memories drew them together, 
the little humours of school life, the little tricks 
of schoolgirls, their romances, their ambitions. 

“I should like to have been an opera singer, 
very gay and wicked and glorious,” confessed 
Molly Hillesby, “but I never had a voice, and 
I simply hated the girl next to me because she 
had two octaves!” 

“I always intended to go to Girton,” lamented 
the Squiress. “But—I married so young, you see.” 

“Isn’t the dear Squire worth it?” said her 
companion teasingly. 

The Squiress laughed. 

“Education is a funny thing,” she said. 
“You’ve no idea what a lot of hard reading 
I’ve done since school—but somehow it seems 
to me it’s the things you live through which 
teach you really.” 

Molly Hillesby nodded in silence, thinking of 
her first unhappy marriage. There were tears in 
her eyes too. And the Squiress, divining, put 


her arms about her and suddenly kissed her. 
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4 STORY OF THE GREAT LAKES 
By MARJORIE L. PICKTHALL 


Captain Hosea Doyle lived at Ponema’s Landing, 
westward of the town and the harbour. His 
house was built upon a long sand-spit that in 
winter met the full fury of the easterly blows; 
and it faced eastward. So that when Captain 
Hosea sat at his upper window he could see the 
harbour and its varied shipping, very far away, 
but undimmed of line and colour in the clear 
Canadian air. He fancied that in summer he 
could see the “ Belle Aurore ” entering and leaving 
the port, without the aid of a telescope ; in winter, 
glass at.eye, he said he could distinguish her 
bare poles swinging against gray or turquoise sky 
as she strained at her moorings. When storms 
lowered a veil between the landing and the 
harbour, he chafed, restless, divorced from the 
last interest that remained to him in life. 

Until a year ago Captain Hosea sailed the 
“Belle Aurore” himself, come foul, come fair, 
his eyes keen and his hand firm upon the wheel 
for all his weight of years. Then the beginning 
of his slow death struck him; and he went to 
the house on Ponema’s Landing, while his 
nephew took command of the beautiful old 
schooner. Here Captain Hosea had been ever 
since, a roving soul straining against the ever- 
weakening bonds of the flesh. His bright eyes 
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grew large in his face and his grizzled beard grew 
white. And he longed with increasing hunger 
for the aching cold of fresh-water spray upon 
his hands, for the smell of saltless weed in depths 
so chill that few men were ever taken from them 
alive, for the song of the wind in the sails, for 
the gleam of the wet deck on a misty morning. 
But these were lost to him forever. 

“In the next world,” said old Hosea, bowing 
his head upon his hands, “ we are told there shall 
be no more sea. I wonder if the Lord in His 
mercy ‘ll leave us the Lakes?” He sat at his 
upper window all day, looking out at the water. 
His nephew sailed the “Belle Aurore.” “I’ve 
nothin’ to say against Abe as a man,” sighed 
Captain Hosea, “and his mother’s my sister, and 
her and me’s the last of us left alive. No, Abe’s 
a good feller, but he’s a durn poor skipper. He’s 
dutiful, an’ he’s willin’, but he’s no more feelin’ 
for ships than he has for threshin’-machines.” 

But the dutiful nephew brought the “ Belle 
Aurore ” safe from port to port; and Hosea dwelt 
at Ponema’s Landing, with Ian Macdougall to 
look after him. 

Ian was a lad from one of the Scotch town- 
ships inland. No one knew how or why or when 
he had become attached to Captain Hosea. But 
when the Captain was first stricken, Ian suddenly 
appeared at Ponema’s Landing, and there ever 
after remained. He was a Kelt, an orphan, and 
sometimes half-witted. He was said also to pos- 
sess the power of “seeing things.” But he took 
good care of the Captain, and grew lettuces and 
sunflowers in a marshy hollow among the ground- 
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willows on the sand-spit. The sunflowers were 
to attract the birds, for Ian “liked their speech,” 
he said. 

While the Captain was yet able to walk a little, 
he and Ian hired a buggy, and attended the 
funeral of another old skipper. Captain Baker 
had been something of a reprobate, but everyone 
said it was a beautiful funeral. “That was a 
fine buryin’,” said Captain Hosea, returning 
home. “The flowers was lovely, an’ the sermon 
too. Did ye note that wreath o’ purple everlast- 
ings from the Lodge?” 

“Yes,” agreed Ian in his sweet sing-song voice, 
with its Keltic sibilants,—“ yes, I saw it. It was 
a goot sermon and the flowers was peautiful. But 
did you see Them, Capt’n, setting all along the 
roof-tree as thick as crows?” 

“Nay, I saw nothing,” said the Captain, some- 
what shaken, “ what was they, boy?” 

“ Angels,” said Ian placidly, “angels, Capt’n, 
shoving each other along the roof-ridge as plenty 
as Crows.” 

“That’s for sure a queer thing to compare 
angels with,” cried the Captain, horrified. 
“Crows are black, boy!” 

“So was these angels plack ones,” explained 
Tan indulgently. ... 

But that was the last time Captain Hosea left 
his house upon the sand-bar. He caught a chill 
during the long drive, and that chill hastened 
his end. It cannot be said that he was sorry. 

“This sort o’ life is no life to me,” he said to 
the doctor. “I’m used to bein’ as free as a gull, 
and here I am, like a old cockytoo tied to my 
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perch by the leg. Death ’ll break that chain, 
doctor.” 

“I’m goin’ to die, boy,” he told Ian. 

“Yes, I know,” said Ian, “and it is a goot time 
you will haf. They will give you wings, Capt’n, 
wings like a gull’s or a diver’s, so that you can 
fly far. But if they tell you to pick for yourself, 
Capt’n, you choose a pair like the great fish-eagle 
had who came to the marsh last week.” 

So Captain Hosea sat quietly at his upper 
window, and read his small-print Bible, and 
watched the summer grow and glow upon the 
wide world of lake and sky; and waited for the 
breaking of the chain. 

His sister came to see him for the first time in 
five years, and cried the ready tears of her kind. 
She wanted to take Captain Hosea back with her 
to the town, but he shrank from the thought. 
“Though how he can stay there alone with that 
crazy boy passes me,” she said. “I come upon 
him among the willows behind the house, an’ 
he had a ground-lark in his hands. ‘It flew 
against the window and was stunned,’ he ses, 
‘an’ now I’m givin’ it a message for the big birds, 
the angels. I’m tellin’ it to be sure an’ tell ’em 
to save a good pair o’ wings for the Capt’n when 
he’s ready.’ An’ with that he kisses it, an’ lets 
it go. Did you ever hear the beat o’ that?” 

Captain Hosea told her that there was nothing 
he wanted. But that was untrue. There was 
something he wanted more than the life that was 
going from him. It was to feel the “Belle 
Aurore’s” wheel turning in his hand, her deck 
beneath his feet; to hear the green water surge 
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clean-cut from her beautiful bows, the keen lake- 
winds sing among the soft gray sails. Daily and 
nightly,—for the Captain was turning to a little 
child,—he prayed with large simplicity of faith 
that by some miracle this might yet come to pass. 

“And I think it will,” he said dreamily, “I 
think it will. For after prayin’, I opened the 
Book. An’ the first thing I saw was ‘He shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart.’ ” 

The full-blown summer opened like a fiery 
flower, and the sand-spit swam in a golden haze 
of heat. The mirage danced along the rim of the 
lake, and at night the schooners and stone- 
hookers seemed to float between twin heavens 
starred with gold. Captain Hosea could not 
leave his bed now, but lay with his eyes turned 
always to the blue square of his window. Gulls 
and clouds sometimes moved across the blue 
square, and the Captain’s eyes were still strong 
to see them, though the chain was visibly 
weakening, link by link. Like the man of old 
time, Captain Hosea longed for his spirit-wings, 
the wings of a dove, that he might flee away and 
be at rest. He had no one but his sister to sorrow 
for him, but he grieved to leave the “Belle 
Aurore” to any who might not love her as he 
had done. 

“T’ve willed her to my nephew,” he told Ian 
heavily, “but he’ll never appreciate her, boy. 
He’s no head nor heart for ships, for all he gets 
his livin’ by ’em. Ah! if I could but feel her 
leap to meet the waves again! If I could but 
feel the strength of her riding out a storm, like 
a gull on the water! For there’s no sea-room to 
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run before a storm on the Lakes, boy, ye’ve got 
to ride it out. Remember that, if ever you own 
a ship.... Eh! what nonsense am I talkin’ 
now! Reach me the Bible, Ian, boy.” 

Ian wiped his hands on a red handkerchief 
before he lifted the Book that was so full of angels 
they would scarcely stay quiet between the pages. 
The Captain took it, and it opened now of itself 
at “ He shall give thee the desires of thine heart.” 

Link by link, day by day, the chain weakened. 
At last one night Death came a step nearer, and 
by morning the Captain lay a man barely alive, 
but with his wistful eyes undaunted. “It'll not 
be long now, boy,” he whispered to Ian, “I feel 
the greatest o’ great angels near me.” 

“ He’s been near you for a long time,” said Ian 
quietly, his wide unshadowed eyes roving about 
the room. “Once I was minded to ask him his 
business, but his wings were so tall.” 

Another day or two passed slowly, and now 
but one link of the long chain held. The doctor 
sent Ian to fetch the Captain’s sister. But when 
she arrived, the old man had neither look nor 
hearing for her. Her easy tears flowed fast. 

“Is he yet alive, doctor?” she asked sobbing, 
“Is he yet alive?” 

“Just drifting,” said the doctor, whose feelings 
were not all in his fingers, “just drifting on the 
borderland. If there were a tide on the Lake, 
he’d go out on the ebb.” For he knew something 
of Captain Hosea, and had grown to love him. 

The Captain’s sister sniffed, and settled down 
to a night of watching in the Captain’s big chair 
by the window. Ian scowled at her till the doctor 
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told him to stop, and then he rambled out into 
the dark. 

It was a still night. All day long soft clouds 
had been drawing over the sky, veiling its bright- 
ness, turning the light to sad silver. Now the 
night had fallen in gray mist upon the lake, 
hiding the harbour lights. From this infinity of 
dimness the gray waves rolled inwards slowly, 
and broke softly on the sand-spit. The out- 
thrust bit of land seemed to lie alone and lost 
in the midst of a gray dream-sea. Ian flung 
himself face-down upon the cold sand; _ his stray- 
ing fingers found a tangle of weed in which little 
snail-shells were enmeshed. Gray owls and other 
sad-voiced night birds hawked to and fro above 
him, and velvety moths brushed his face. He 
also watched and waited. 

He may have lain there an hour or two in the 
keen, rain-scented night. And then suddenly he 
leaped to his feet as at a call, and ran towards 
the house. There, the doctor’s sad voice, and 
the woman’s comfortable tears, told him well 
enough what had happened. He climbed quickly 
to the upper room. 

“And will he be dead?” he asked the doctor. 

“Yes,” said the doctor gently, “ he’s dead, Ian. 
Look.” 

He drew aside a curtain, and showed Ian the 
Captain’s face, pure ivory under the weather- 
stain of sixty years. Great happiness and greater 
peace were upon Captain Hosea. 

“Ah,” said Ian enviously, “it is a goot time 
he will be hafing with the wings. And it is you, 
sir, who will be glad to know that the desires of 
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his heart are granted moreover. The ‘Belle 
Aurore’ came for him.” 

“Who came for him?” asked the doctor quietly. 

“His schooner, the ‘ Belle Aurore,’ ” answered 
Ian patiently. 

“T was lying upon the beach and I saw her. 
His nephew had her at an eastern port for coal. 
But she knew the Capt’n was ready for his wings, 
an’ so she came for him.” His voice rose to a 
higher key, and he flung back his head. 

“TI was lying upon the beach,” he said, “and 
looking out into the gray. All the world will be 
gray, and I will be sad. There was no tune in 
my heart then but ‘Lochaber no more, no more, 
no more.’ And then from the east I saw the 
port and the starboard lights of a ship. ‘She 
will be coming straight for the sand-spit,’ I say. 
And then I saw her masthead light grow like a 
little star in the mist. ‘And she will be coming 
fast,’ I say. 

“Sir, that ship comes very fast, driving like 
a cloud. I look and look, but I was not afraid. 
Soon I see that it isa schooner. A schooner with 
all her canvas spread, running wing and wing 
before a great wind where no wind was.” 

“Lord help us, doctor,” cried the Captain’s 
sister, moaning, “how can ye let that idiot run 
on so in the very house and chamber o’ death? 
I'll fetch the minister in the morning. ’Tis 
unholy.” 

“She came like a gray moth in the night, 
running wing and wing before a wind I could 
not feel,” said Ian. “I could not see the foam 
beneath her forefoot, perhaps because there was 
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no foam there. Wing and wing she came, 
straight as a collie will run to the shepherd. 
Then for a moment she hung before my fery eyes, 
so that I saw the wet shine upon her bowsprit, 
and her gray sails towerin’ above me like the 
wings o’ Him that waited for the Capt’n. Then 
she wavered, like a candle-flame in a draught, 
and went out,—O yes, she went out like a blown 
flame, sir. One moment she was there, driving 
before that great wind I could not feel; the next, 
she was gone out. So then I knew the Capt’n 
will be dead.” 

For one instant, staring into Ian’s clear eyes, 
the doctor felt himself slipping from the solid 
land of facts; for one tingle of his stretched 
nerves, he believed it. Two days later he felt 
that tingle again, when he read in the morning 
paper of the loss of the schooner “ Belle Aurore ” 
on the Three-by-Four Shoal. But now, looking 
at the quiet ivory face in the smoky lamplight, 
his brain readjusted itself, and he drew the 
curtain gently, looking at Ian in pitying silence. 

This silence, and the silence embodied behind 
the curtain, seemed of a sudden to frighten Ian. 
He ran to the cot, and fell upon his knees beside 
it in a sudden rain of tears. “Ah, Capt'n, 
Capt’n!” he cried. “It is you that haf found 
your wings. O, Capt’n, I saw Them about the 
door and Them upon the beach. But this time, 
Capt’n, they was shining ones. They’re settled 
down like a great flock o’ white pigeons among 
the ground-willows. Ah, Capt’n, Capt’n!” 

There was no sound in the room but the sound 
of his tears. 
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A Psalm in Autumn 
By W. G. COLLINGWOOD 


Set to thy seal that God is true. 
Of all His words what word has failed? 

Has He not watched thee hitherto, 

And in thy danger brought thee through, 
Though feet have slipped and heart has failed 


Hast thou not seen how He provides 
The raven’s gift, the robin’s fare? 
Canst thou not trust, whate’er betides, 
Though hope be faint and scorn derides, 
What thou hast shared thou still shalt share? 


And peering blindly through the dark, 
Adown the dim, uncharted road, 

What if there shine no single spark 

In all the thickening gloom ?—for hark! 
—The wings of those that wait on God! 





The Amateur Emigrants 


By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,” “The Friendships of Veronica,” 
“Mr. Passingham,” etc, etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A THREATENED DISASTER. 


As soon as we reached the camp, Winifred and 
Emma, with the aid of Felicia, set about the 
preparation of our somewhat belated afternoon 
tea, Cuthbert, during the meal, more than once 
announcing that he regarded to-day as the real 


beginning of his experiment. When he set out 
with Felicia to walk to Hornby Hall, Winifred 
retired without a word of explanation to her own 
tent, so that things seemed a little slow until 
supper time. 

Throughout the afternoon I had been unpleas- 
antly impressed by the unwonted subjection of 
her manner. Now and then, it is true, she forced 
herself to make a remark, but for the most part 
she had shown a taciturnity which it was difficult 
not to associate with Felicia’s splinter. 

In my sober senses I saw plainly enough that 
my highest happiness lay in Winifred’s direction, 
nor did I refrain from hurling reproaches at my 
own head for the foolishness of the morning. No 
doubt in a moment of vexation at her neglect I 
had acted with a recklessness which, but for 
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Felicia’s excellent discretion, might have been 
followed by lamentable and far-reaching conse- 
quences, and now in the cool of the evening I 
sat watching the tent, hoping that Winifred 
would soon come forth and afford an opportunity 
for proposing at least an armistice. 

She did not re-appear, however, until long 
after Cuthbert’s return from Hornby Hall, and 
I confess to a little weariness of his encomiums 
upon the two promising emigrants. Emma had 
already begun to prepare the supper, when Wini- 
fred left her tent, and Cuthbert continued to do 
all the talking during the meal. In the earlier 
days she would often stroll away down to the 
river, thus giving me delightful opportunities to 
discuss the condition of the settlement and things 
in general, but of late she had studiously kept 
close to Emma. It was the more surprising there- 
fore when she rose this evening from our circle 
around the fire and, murmuring something about 
the beauty of the night, walked towards her tent. 
A few minutes later she emerged with a Tam 0’ 
Shanter cap upon her head and a golfing cape 
hanging from her shoulders. Having seen her 
presently set out towards the clump of trees, 
I also rose, muttered something in my turn about 
the charm of the night, and with the most casual 
air it was possible to assume turned in the same 
direction. 

I found her leaning against the tree which 
Cuthbert used to hack until Felicia directed his 
attention to the weeds, and the wind blowing 
freshly over the hill Winifred drew her cape more 
closely, enfolding her arms as if it were a muff. 
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For a few moments she took no notice of my 
arrival, but as she leaned in silence against the 
beech tree it became evident that her reflections 
were anything rather than cheerful to-night. 

“I was thinking,” she said presently, “how 
differently things might have turned out if the 
earliest emigrants had been more like some of 
the latest.” 

“Oh, well,” I answered, “ Cuthbert is no excep- 
tion to the rule that men have to buy their 
experience.” 

“It seems to prove that after all,” she continued, 
dreamily, “there may be something in his 
scheme, wild as it appears to unsympathetic 
spectators. And it must be a good thing to make 
a number of one’s fellow creatures happy.” 

“An excellent thing,” I urged, leaning against 
the tree close by her side, “ to make even one of 
them happy.” 

“But then it is so difficult to know where to 
begin!” 

“Where charity always should begin,” I sug- 
gested. 

“At home?” asked Winifred. 

“Why, yes——” 

“Suppose one has no home!” 

“The best plan would surely be to make one— 
with the help of a suitable companion,” I urged. 

She sighed faintly, and then for a few minutes 
the silence was broken only by the murmur of 
Cuthbert’s voice as he no doubt continued to 
enlarge on the virtues of Coad and Sopp for the 
benefit of Miss Gingell. 

“For many reasons,” murmured Winifred 
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presently, “I shall be rather sorry to get back 
to London. Isn’t the scent from the pines 
delicious, and don’t you love this perfect 
quiet? ” 

“It is the night to talk of what one loves,” I 
whispered, and Winifred turned to face me with 
a somewhat discordant laugh on her lips: 

“IT don’t know what we should have done with- 
out Mrs. Hankey,” she exclaimed, and before it 
was possible to expostulate she fled precipitately 
to her tent, which Emma was now on the point 
of entering for the night. It seemed useless to 
try to detain her, and although I would willingly 
have put my fate to the touch then and there, 
no enterprise could appear much more hopeless 
in Winifred’s present mood, while a definite 
rejection would put an end to my sojourn at the 
camp. Seeing Cuthbert enter the tent I soon 
joined him, and was on the point of turning in 
when Emma’s voice disturbed the stillness of the 
night. 

“What is that bright light down in the field?” 
she demanded, with her head projecting. “I saw 
it through the canvas, and it certainly looks like 
a fire.” 

A fire it was, burning in the middle of Figgis’s 
field, and aware that nothing else would satisfy 
Miss Gingell we put on our clothes again with 
the object of making a closer inspection. 

“It is to be hoped,” cried Emma as we set forth, 
“that the sparks won’t blow this way. Nothing 
could be worse than being burnt alive in a tent! 
Please make certain the fire is out before you go 
to bed, Dr. Beresford! ” 
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As we approached the bonfire we could dis- 
tinguish a number of weird forms flitting about 
it, and Cuthbert remarked that it reminded him 
of the witches’ scene in Macbeth. 

“Only,” I suggested, “our hurly burly is not 
quite done yet.” 

A few yards from the fire we came to a stand- 
still, convinced that it would be undesirable to 
interfere with the emigrants’ revels. For, with 
the exception of Coad and Sopp and the two 
youngest boys, all were present—Mrs. Figgis with 
the infant in her arms; her husband leaning on 
his crutches with a bottle in one hand; Pegge 
seated on the grass playing his concertina; Brown 
and Jones dancing a breakdown, while Sawkins 
flourished his bones. 

“I suppose,” said Cuthbert as we presently 
turned away, “Pegge has been getting rid of 
some of the empty packing cases. Astonishing 
how fast they have accumulated lately!” 

Having assured Emma that the fire was to 
leeward of our camp, we bade her good-night, 
and nothing more was heard of the affair until 
breakfast time the next morning, when she had 
a great deal to say concerning Pegge and Pegge’s 
relatives. But Winifred scarcely spoke during 
the meal, although as soon as it ended, when 
Cuthbert rose to fetch the sickle, she ran to his 
side, hanging on his arm and leading him round 
to the other side of the trees, where they 
remained lost to view for half an hour at the 
least. 

On their reappearance I saw Winifred dart 
into her tent, while Cuthbert walked dejectedly 
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in my direction and flung himself almost petu- 
lantly on the grass. 

“Just at a time,” he exclaimed, “ when every- 
thing seemed so promising!” 

“Anything the matter?” I asked. 

“It came upon me like a bolt from the blue,” 
he persisted. “I have never been more astonished 
in my life. At last I made up my mind the 
scheme was going to have a fair chance. 
Immensely provoking, upon my word!” 

“Won’t you explain things a little more fully?” 
I suggested. 

“Winifred insists on deserting the camp,” he 
answered. 

“Soon?” 

“To-day, my dear fellow; she declares that 
nothing on earth shall prevent her from return- 
ing to London this afternoon.” 

“Any reason?” I asked. 

“That’s what perplexes me,” he exclaimed. 
“Tf she found fault with any of the arrangements 
I might try to alter them, but she doesn’t. She 
merely says she shall go. And just as I had 
begun to think we were beginning in downright 
earnest.” | 

“Suppose I try to reason with Miss Car- 
michael!” I suggested. 

“No use, Beresford,” he answered hopelessly. 
“If I can’t influence Winifred nobody else can.” 

“Still there would be no particular harm in 
trying,” I urged, and presently I succeeded in 
persuading him to go to her tent, where he stood 
for some time before the opening carrying on 
an animated conversation. Turning away at 
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length he walked down the slope in the direction 
of the settlement, while I wondered whether or 
not Winifred would deign to grant me an inter- 
view. Presently, however, she came forth from 
the tent: 

“Cuthbert says you wish to speak to me,” she 
exclaimed as I rose from the ground. Her eye- 
brows were slightly raised, evidently with the 
intention of convincing me she felt very much 
surprised indeed. 

“You know,” I returned, “ that there is nothing 
I would not do for you—even to the extent 
of going away in your stead.” 

“What,” she demanded, “do you imagine the 
camp would do without its surgeon?” 

“In any event,” I assured her, “he has made 
up his mind to retire into private life.” 

“Oh, but how can you tell what other serious 
accidents may not occur?” 

“That is just my point,” I said. “In your 
absence nothing serious can possibly occur. 
Although,” I continued, “Cuthbert cannot under- 
stand your motive, I feel certain it has something 
to do with me.” 

“You have no right to suggest such a thing,” 
she retorted. 

“But if it is the fact——” 

“Please don’t be absurd!” cried Winifred. “I 
have quite decided to travel by the afternoon 
train.” 

“Then we can go together,” I answered. 

“How ridiculous it all seems!” she said. “And 
what a surprise it would be for Mrs. Hankey.” 

T am afraid that she was interrupted by a quite 
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inexcusable exclamation concerning Felicia, 
although Winifred did not appear in the least 
affronted. 

“How difficult you are to understand,” she 
insisted. “You blow hot and cold almost in a 
breath. Only yesterday——” 

“I want you to forget yesterday,” I said, but 
she shook her head with a sigh. 

“There is really no time to waste,” she 
explained. “Of course you must do as you 
please, but my own mind is absolutely made 
up.” 

“And what about Miss Gingell?” I asked. 

“Emma,” cried Winifred, “Dr. Beresford wishes 
to speak to you,” and with that she walked 
towards her tent as Emma drew near in her usual 
stately manner. 

“I was just asking Miss Carmichael,” I said, 
“whether you also intend to desert the camp?” 

“If Winifred goes, of course, I shall not let 
her go alone,” she answered. “Though I don’t 
mind owning I am almost sorry. The first few 
days it would not have taken much to drive me 
away, but really I could not have believed a 
tent could be so little uncomfortable, and besides, 
I feel quite curious to see how everything is going 
to end.” 

“It will end,” I replied, “with the sound of 
wedding bells.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Emma, with a severe expres- 
sion, “the question is for whom they will ring.” 

“For Mrs. Hankey and Cuthbert,” I said. 
“That is certain, but I hope for myself and 
Winifred also.” 
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“Dr. Beresford,” she cried, after a momentary 
hesitation, “I had a long conversation in the 
tent with Winifred last night, and she kept me 
awake until nearly two o’clock. If I were in her 
place I should feel just the same, because you 
certainly paid her a great deal of attention and 
everything seemed to be going along quite satis- 
factorily until you persuaded her that the surest 
way to win a person’s affection was to treat him 
abominably.” 

“Good Lord!” I answered, “then that is the 
explanation of the change!” and I remembered 
our talk in the wood. 

“Yes, it is,” said Emma doggedly, “though 
she would never forgive me if she dreamed I had 
betrayed her in this shameful way. It was very 
bad advice,” she continued, “because the more 
coldly Winifred treated you the more warmly you 
behaved towards Mrs. Hankey.” 

“Then,” I exclaimed, “this threat to return to 
London is simply a part of the same scheme?” 

“Oh dear no,” answered Emma. “It is 
nothing of the kind. Winifred is quite in 
earnest this time. Her own peace of mind is 
at stake——” 

“But if she is—if she is fond of me, and I am 
longing to ask her to become my wife——” 

“She would decline without a moment’s hesi- 
tation?” 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“Because she believes that you can’t help 
liking Mrs. Hankey. You must understand she 
does not blame you; she knows you cannot help 
yourself. You used to be very much in love 
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years ago, and she saw you kiss Mrs. Hankey 
yesterday in the wood.” 

“I have told her I did nothing of the kind,” 
I insisted. “She can scarcely doubt my word.” 

“Nobody’s word is so much to be trusted as 
one’s own eyes, Dr. Beresford. You would find 
it extremely difficult to convince Winifred that 
to kiss one woman is the best way to prove your 
love for another.” 

“Then what on earth am I to do?” 

“Nothing,” was the answer. “No doubt Wini- 
fred will go away this afternoon, and we have 
already began to crush our things into that kit 
bag. If you are right and Mrs. Hankey ends 
by marrying Mr. Carmichael——” 

“Winifred must see that nothing under the sun 
can be more likely! ” 

“Still,” said Emma, “that wouldn’t prove that 
you would not have filled his place if you could. 
But if Mrs. Hankey actually becomes Mrs. Car- 
michael and you have patience, of course time 
works wonders. Nothing would induce Winifred 
to listen to you at present, or to stay another 
day at Hornby Farm. She will never forgive me 
if she suspects we have been discussing her. If 
there is one thing she detests it is being dis- 
cussed.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A CHANGE OF FRONT. 


WueEn Miss Gingell went away, probably to con- 
tinue her efforts to squeeze her possessions and 
Winifred’s into Cuthbert’s kit bag, I lighted a 
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pipe and strolled to and fro between the tents 
trying to find some way out of the present 
cul-de-sac. A little later Emma and Winifred 
came forth together, and scarcely deigning to 
glance in my direction, set their faces towards 
the settlement, intending doubtless to pay a fare- 
well visit to the emigrants’ encampment. 

As I stood gazing at their backs an idea flashed 
across my mind which at first appeared too 
incongruous for adoption. It would certainly 
partake of the character of a homeopathic 
remedy, and yet on farther reflection I felt 
more and more tempted to appeal to Felicia in 
my emergency. After all she seemed able to 
suggest alleviations for most of our small ills, 
and it might be well within her power to convince 
Winifred that, in spite of one or two suspicious 
symptoms, nothing really lingered of my former 
regard for Miss Smithson. 

A few minutes later I set out in the direction 
of Hornby Hall, striking through the wood where 
Winifred had disturbed the sitting pheasant on 
the night of our arrival, thence across a meadow 
into a private lane which led to the Colonel’s 
gate. Within a few yards of this I had the good 
fortune to meet Felicia, who offered her hand 
with customary cordiality, and showed no objec- 
tion when I turned to walk by her side: 

“Were you going to the camp?” I inquired. 

“I think I will since we have met,” she 
answered. “How difficult it seems to avoid you,” 
she added with a smile. 

“On the present occasion,” I assured her, “J 
had no wish to be avoided.” 
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“Then you confess——” 

“That even the most casual encounters may 
give rise to misunderstandings,” I said, and she 
looked a little anxiously into my face. 

“You at least,” she answered, as we drew near 
the border of the small wood, “ought to be 
perfectly well able to take care of yourself!” 

“The fact is,” I muttered, “I am rather anxious 
to be allowed to take care of someone else.” 

She walked on for a short distance in silence 
through the wood and past our tents until we 
reached the clump of beech trees whence the 
various camps could be looked down upon in 
the distance. 

Standing there, Felicia began to draw off her 
gloves, and when she had rolled them up in the 
form of a ball and thrust them into her pocket, 
she raised her right hand to examine the tip of 
her forefinger: 

“Do you think,” she asked, “that the splinter 
is likely to leave a scar?” 

“You remember,” I said, “ that we both fancied 
we heard the snapping of a twig.” 

“ Well.” 

“Winifred insists on taking Miss Gingell to 
London by the afternoon train.” 

“Oh, dear! ‘what great events from trivial 
causes spring!’” she exclaimed, with a rather 
forced kind of laugh. 

“Now,” I suggested, a little diffidently, “if you 
could discreetly put in a word—say you hate me 
or something of the kind——” 

“But you know, Leigh,” she answered, “it 
really wouldn’t be true. I don’t hate you the 
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least little bit. I like you immensely, and I have 
always said so. You can’t imagine how delighted 
1 was to meet you again after all those years.” 

“Still,” I urged, “the fact remains that you 
wouldn’t—— ” 

“No,” she said slowly, “I wouldn’t.” 

“Felicia,” I cried, a little piqued perhaps at 
the moment, “why was it?” 

She shrugged her shoulders with the most 
charming air in the world: 

“You understand,” she returned, “ that I prefer 
a more tractable man—for a husband.” 

“So that you can twist him round your little 
finger!” I suggested. 

Raising that which had been wounded by the 
splinter, Felicia held it to her lips for an instant, 
then removing it, she looked mischievously into 
my eyes and slowly nodded her head two or 
three times. 

“Well,” I said, “at least you are not like the 
dog in the manger.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she murmured. 

“Time presses,” I continued. “Seriously——’” 

“I have been perfectly serious,” said Felicia. 

“A hint at your profound conviction that I am 
heartwhole—— ” 

“But are you?” she demanded. 

“As far as—as anyone but Winifred is con- 
cerned.” 

“Well?” cried Felicia. 

“Might induce her to postpone her journey 
after all,” I said. “Come, we shall find them all 
amongst the emigrants,” and I took a few steps 
down the slope. 
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“Oh, how foolish you are!” she exclaimed. 
“Will nothing ever teach you discretion. ‘he 
best thing you can do is to advance by way of 
the bridge while I make a frontal attack from 
here.” 

Recognising the indiscretion of our approach- 
ing together, I turned towards the rustic bridge 
and, after spending twenty minutes in the woods, 
recrossed the stream by some stepping stones; 
rejoining Cuthbert in Coad’s settlement, where 
with considerable satisfaction I saw Winifred 
walking apart with Felicia, who seemed to be 
talking with the utmost cheerfulness. 

“This looks like business, Beresford!” cried 
Cuthbert, watching the two emigrants while they 
fixed some hurdles round the borders of their 
plot. 

“Sopp and me was talking things over last 
night,” said Coad, ceasing work for the moment, 
“and we thought of that there wood on the other 
side of the stream. This here being a new 
country, says I, what’s to prevent us adding it 
on to our land. If that bit o’ wood’s virgin forest 
—wasn’t that what the gentleman called it, 
Sopp?” 

“Right oh!” answered Sopp. 

“Why shouldn’t we get it cleared and tack it 
on to ours, I says. Some of them saplings’d do 
for hop poles——” 

“Hops are a little speculative, perhaps,” sug- 
gested Cuthbert. 

“Bless your ’art,” continued Coad, “ we’re not 
going to grow no hops. What we’re going in 
for’s fruit and chicken. Only, if there’s no objec- 
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tion to sell the wood and buy fowls, it’d help us 
along a bit.” 

“Shrewd, long-headed fellows,” whispered 
Cuthbert, turning approvingly to me. “I have 
no objection,” he answered, “to the clearing of 
the wood to the width of your own settlement, 
though you must remember the difficulty of 
finding a purchaser for hop poles in a new 
country.” 

“Leave that to us, sir,” answered Coad, with 
a wink at Sopp, who returned it ostentatiously, 
and at the same moment we were rejoined by 
Winifred and Felicia. 

“Why didn’t you come with Mrs. Hankey?” 
asked Winifred, taking Emma’s arm as Cuthbert 
and Felicia walked towards the next settlement. 

“Oh, well,” I returned, “I thought it would be 
agreeably shady in the wood.” 

“But wasn’t it shady under the beech trees,” 
she cried, “ where you seemed to be having such 
a long conversation? Strange for one of you to 
take one direction and one the other! ” 

“The thing was a parable,” I answered. 

“Showing that you always go a roundabout 
way to obtain your ends?” 

“When the obstacles won’t allow one to go 
straight,” I said. 

Although Winifred held her head in the air, I 
fancied that her manner had become more amen- 
able since the early morning, and wondered 
whether the improvement could be due to 
Felicia’s intervention. Still she made no allusion 
to any change of purpose, while certainly there 
was not much time to spare. 
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We found that Sawkins’ tent was now fixed, 
in a somewhat lop-sided manner it is true, while 
the presence of one or two empty tins on the 
grass seemed to testify that either Pegge had 
taken compassion on his relatives or they 
had raided the stores. The three men were 
seated on the ground, Sawkins smoking a 
briar root pipe, his companions cigarettes, 
in the middle of a game of “Nap.” With 
delightful absence of self-consciousness, they 
made no attempt to interrupt the game on our 
approach, Sawkins, indeed, leaning backwards 
and holding up his cards for Cuthbert’s 
edification. 

“You haven’t begun to fix your hurdles yet,” 
said Cuthbert, glancing at the heap a few yards 
away. “It is desirable to fence in your land 
without loss of time and within its limits you 
may do as you please——” 

“ Just as we jolly well are!” cried Brown. 

“I go nap!” said Jones. 

“There’s a ’and!” exclaimed Sawkins. 

“If you will have the goodness to favour me 
with your attention for one minute,” continued 
Cuthbert, “I was going to explain that you may 
till the land precisely as you please, although I 
advise you to follow your neighbours’ example 
and plant fruit trees.” 

“Hand ’em over and I’m your man,” answered 
Sawkins. 

“ Ah,” cried Jones, “a fust rate ’and at a plant 
he is, too.” 

“Or,” said Cuthbert, patiently, “if you have a 
preference for vegetables——” 
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“You’ve only got to give it a name, governor! ” 
answered Brown. 

“You make me sick,” cried Sawkins. “All I 
know is you don’t catch me doing a stroke till 
I dip my beak into a pot of four half.” 

At this, with a hopeless expression, Cuthbert 
followed the example already set by Emma and 
the rest and turned his back upon Sawkins’ 
encampment: 

“ After all,” he remarked as we drew near to 
the blind man’s tent, “it is impossible to alter 
the habits of a lifetime in a day. In the future 
I shall leave these men to their own devices. 
They have the land, and they will soon grow 
tired of having nothing else.” 

Although we came to a standstill we made no 
attempt to enter into conversation with Joe 
Bright, who sat on his stool with the card hang- 
ing from his neck as if he had not moved since 
we left him the previous evening. On reaching 
Figgis’s allotment, we found him in the act of 
scraping the blackened surface from one of his 
crutches, which had probably been taken too 
close to the bonfire last night, and, to judge by 
the ring on the grass, this had not been far from 
his tent. Pegge for once appeared extremely 
busy. His coat lay on the ground, the five 
boys crowded around the fire, while bending over 
a large saucepan he puckered up his long thin 
face as he seemed to be stirring something 
with a wooden spoon: the family dinner no 
doubt. 

“Poor Cuthbert,” murmured Winifred as we 
all walked up the hill. 
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“ Et tu, Brute!” I said, and she hastened on to 
join Felicia and her brother. 

“So,” cried Felicia, offering a hand to Winifred 
on reaching the crest, “I suppose I shall not see 
you again.” 

“Indeed, I trust you will not think of visiting 
London without going to Gibraltar Mansions,” 
answered Cuthbert. 

Observing Winifred’s face, I could not help 
wondering what was the matter, for her cheeks 
had become crimson, and she appeared to be 
suffering from an attack of very unusual timidity. 

“Cuthbert,” she said, the next instant, “I think 
I shall stay after all.” 

“Well, I never!” gasped Emma. 

“My dear fellow,” cried Cuthbert, confronting 
me effusively, “I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Tf you mean,” said Winifred, “that Dr. Beres- 
ford had the least thing in the world to do with 
it, you are entirely mistaken.” 

“In fact,” I answered, “ you have to thank Mrs. 
Hankey.” 

“Miss Carmichael has simply exerted a 
woman’s privilege and—and changed her mind,” 
said Felicia. 

“Next time,” exclaimed Emma, “I hope you 
won’t change it quite so suddenly, Winifred. I 
have had all the trouble of crushing those things 
into the bag for nothing.” 

“Suppose,” said Winifred, with a return of 
something resembling her customary brightness, 
“we go fees take them out again.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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